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For the Companion. 


PLEEM. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


Truth is Strength. 


for the cattle and horses. 
Having thus laid in a stock of potential eata- | 


|a@ handful of salt from a bin in which it was kept forever, but a strange curiosity to see how his 
| criminal deed would turn out held his mind. 


The fact was, although he himself was not 


bles, he went back up the mountain, and thence | aware of it, that a great struggle was going on in 
descended into the woods on the other side. Here, Pleem’s mind—whether he should leave Brown in 


having kindled a fire in a secluded hollow in the | a false position or not. 


He had resolved to do so 


| woods, he contrived to roast both corn and pota- | a hundred times, but, really, he was full of pain- 


Walter Clarke had run for the gun to shoot the | 
supposed otter under the schoolhouse, and his 
brother Charles, with the other five or six boys, 
had procured fence-stakes and picked up stones 
to head off the game, should it attempt to retreat. 
Pleem, thus caught like a badger, had about de- 
termined with himself to come out, either to 
parley or to fight, before the gun arrived, when a 
turn in the tide of affairs led him to delay and lis- 
ten. 

Boylike, the young hunters began to reckon up 
the profits of the prospective game, and fell into 
a dispute about it. 

“If the skin fetches ten dollars,” said one of 
the boys, named Billings, ‘‘that’ll be a dollar and 
a quarter apiece.” 

“T don’t see that!’’ exclaimed Charles Clarke. 
“It’s our dog that found him, and it’ll be our gun 
that shoots him. We shouldn't be likely to divide 
up with all you fellers!” 

“That’s just as mean as you and Walt are!” 
retorted Billings. ‘‘We’s all together here, 
and I say we ouglhit all to share alike.” 

“T don’t see it,’’ replied Clarke. ‘Walt 
and I would ’a’ got the otter without any 
of yer help.” 

Thus they disputed, and the other boys 
grew angry with Clarke. 

“Wal, if I aint a-going to share with ye, 
I aint a-going tostand here and help guard 
him!” cried Billings, and he threw down 
his stake and walked away. The others 
followed him, shouting back hard names 
at Clarke as they went. 

‘“Now’s my chance!” said Pleem to 
himself. ‘I’ll out and thrash that Charles 
Clarke, and then run.” 

Full of this benignant purpose, he crept 
along toward the hole, keeping to one side 
of it and intending to dart out quickly, 
before Charles could strike him. But be- 
fore he could execute his plan, Walter came 
back with the gun. Fearing to be shot by 
mistake for an otter, and not feeling very 
sure that Walter might not fire at him, 
even if he should recognize him, Pleem 
now lay still again, close to the under- 
pinning stones on one side of the hole. 

‘‘Where’s the other fellers ?” said Walter. 

“Gone, and good riddance to ’em!”’ re- 
plied Charles. ‘‘We’ll have the otter all to our- | 
selves now.” 

“Get away, Zip!’ exclaimed Walter, for the | 
dog was still barking furiously. ‘I’m going to | 
crawl in a little ways, and see if I can’t get sight 
of him and shoot him.” 

Accordingly, he got down on his hands and 
knees, thrust the gun in, and started to creep un- 
der the sill. Pleem, who was waiting for him, | 
suddenly seized the gun barrel, pulled it violently 
away from its owner, and at the same time uttered 
a loud yell! 

This unexpected demonstration frightened the 
Clarke boys nearly out of their wits. Walter 
jumped up, and both he and his brother took to 
their heels, and ran through the pines into the 
road, and the dog with them, for, having lost the 
gun, they were afraid it might be turned on them. 

Pleem, on his part, lost no time in coming out 
and making his escape back through the pine 
grove and along the hollow, by the same route he 
had come down from the mountain. He kept the 
gun which he had captured from his enemies, and 
felt not a little elated over the result of his advent- 
ure. 

He now fully resolved to leave that part of the 
country, yet he hardly knew how or in what di- 
rection to set off. That night he went back to the 
same place where he had passed the previous 
night, and again slept there, having nothing more 
substantial than berries to eat. 

Hunger waked him at an early hour, before it 
was fairly light. The corn was now in the milk, 
and the ears were fit to roast. He went down 
through the fields to Brown’s garden corn, near 

the house, and gathered an armful of ears in the 
husk, and also filled his pockets with early pota- 
toes, which he dug out of the hills with his hand. 
Then going into the pighouse, where they were 
accustomed to boil swillin an “arch kettle,” he 





| where to go. 


toes, and made a hearty breakfast. 


| ful indecision. It was this indecision which led 


Afterward, thinking to improve his larder, he | him to watch the farms hour after hour, and to 
took the gun, which was loaded, and began hunt- | hang about the place. 


ing, hoping to get a shot at a partridge. After a | 


Toward evening he went back to the old shook 


long tramp, having descended through the woods | shop, and roasted more hare’s flesh; but hunger 


| 
near the meadow and brook, he came upon an old | 


compelled him to pay another visit .to Brown’s 
shook camp, where, some years previously, in the | corn and potato fields that night. 


This time he 


winter season, red oak, which abounded on the | found an old bushel basket, and carried it off 
mountain-side, had been rived and shaved into| nearly full of corn ears and potatoes. 


staves for hogshead tubs. This camp was a small 
structure, built of logs and slabs, and had a 
cooper’s fireplace in one corner of it. 

The place where it stood was secluded, for 
it was far back in the woods, remote from 
houses, and at this 
season of the year no 
one thought of going 
to it. There was a 
door which could be 
fastened on the inside, | 
and there was still a ! 


PLEEM TELLS THE TRUTH. 


heap of coopers’ shavings, beneath the bench | 


where the men had worked, that would suffice for 
a bed. 

Pleem determined to spend a night or two in 
this old shanty, till he could make up his mind 
Accordingly, he brought over what 
remained of his corn, and, having built a fire in 
the old fireplace, roasted it for his supper. 

It was a lonely place, but Pleem was not a 
timid boy ; and if he had been, there was nothing 
better for him in his present predicament. As it 
came on dark, he kepta little fire burning in the 
fireplace, fastened his door, and made a bed of 
the oak shavings. 

While pondering his wretched affairs, he fell 
asleep, and slept till morning. On looking out, 
almost the first object he espied was a hare, sitting 
up to glance around, within ten yards of the old 
shop door. Taking up the gun, he shot the ani- 
mal, and was half kicked over by the recoil of the 
piece, for Clarke had loaded it heavily for the 
supposed otter. 

Rabbit flesh is not commonly deemed very 
nourishing food, but Pleem, having a good appe- 
tite, extracted considerable sustenance from it. 
Then he went out to gather more berries, for his 
hunger was far from being well appeased. It is 
not so easy for a boy to subsist out in the woods 
as some boys suppose it to be. 

After a time he went over the mountain to the 
edge of the woods, on the other side of the sum- 
mit, and watched what was going on at the farms. 
He discovered that Brown had a new hired man, 
who was putting Paris green on the potatoes. 
Brown himself was mowing oats with the mow- 
ing-machine. The Clarkes, too, were getting their 
grain. He wondered if the boys had as yet any 
idea who it was that had taken their gun away 
from them. 





got matches from a little box kept there, and also 


All the while he thought that by to-morrow he 
should set off to go West, and leave that place 











He went to Brown’s fields for these needed eata- 















bles because he had worked 

there, and the farmer was 

owing him wages; and this 
was but one of many similar visits during the 
next four or five weeks. ‘The corn and potatoes 
were missed after a time. Brown himself had 
little doubt that Pleem was lurking about in the 
vicinity. ‘The neighbors, too, thought the same, 
but supposed Brown to be conniving at the boy’s 
concealment. Brown even offered a reward for 
Pleem’s apprehension—a step which Clarke and 
his friends declared to be a “blind.” 

A few mornings later Pleem, having gone down 
from his place of refuge to the borders of the 
meadow beyond the mountain, to eat his fill of 
raspberries, heard voices. Peeping through the 
bushes, he saw that Brown had sent a party of 
four men over to the meadow, to cut the grass 
and stack up the hay, ready for removal in the 
winter. 

He could hear them talk, as they mowed the 
grass with scythes, and it was not long before 
their conversation turned on Brown and his pros- 
pects at the approaching trial. They all seemed 
to think that he would have hard work to clear 
himself. 

“That boy would never stay off so long unless 
he had help,” said one. ‘‘I’ll bet he has victuals 
there at Brown’s.” 

Pleem learned that the trial would take place at 
the county seat, fifteen miles distant, about the 
middle of September. 

Pleem could not have told why hearing these 
men talk of the county town and of the court- 
house and jail should have given him a curiosity 
to see those places, but it did. He could not re- 
sist the influence to visit them. Accordingly, he 
started off one moonlit evening in August, took 
the county road, and walked all the way to the 
shire town, where he arrived at about four o’clock 
in the morning. 

After looking about for a time, he found a stone 
building with barred windows and a very high 
vard fence, which he had no doubt was the jail. 





The court-house stood near by, and for some time 
Pleem contemplated both buildings with feelings 
of mingled dread and fascination. 

The jail, in particular, impressed him as an 
especially repulsive place. He liked the looks of 
it so little that he concluded that it would be best 
to start for the West at once. 

He hurried out of the village, but spent the 
day in a piece of woods about half a mile dis- 
tant. Just at nightfall he emerged from the 
bushes, and made bold to enter a store in the out- 
skirts of the place, and buy a dozen crackers. 
This was the first time that he spent any of the 
very few dollars in his wallet, money which he 
knew he should need to help him on his journey 
westward. He bought the crackers and a few 
cents’ worth of cheese; also a pair of strong, 

cheap shoes and a fifty-cent straw hat. 
Having made these purchases, he stood 
on the steps of the store for some minutes, 
as if pondering something, then set 
off along the road as if to go into 
the village. A little later he came 
back past the store, and returned to 
the old shook shop in the woods 
=~ during the night. It seemed im- 
possible for him really to leave the 
country, however much he might 

resolve so to do. 

Three mornings after- 
ward he appeared at the 
same store for a few min- 
utes, and purchased a 
quarter of a pound of gun- 
powder, a pound of shot 
and a box of percussion 
gun-caps. 

No one saw him again 

for over three weeks; but 
he spent the most of the 
time at the old cooper 
camp and was frequently at his look-out, on the 
top of the mountain, watching what went on at 
the farms. As the middle of September drew 
near, he would come up there from the camp, 
every morning, early, and sit watching Brown's 
place. 

At length, on the morning of the 18th of the 
month, he saw two wagons, with two men in 
each, call at the house; and very soon Brown 
harnessed his own horse and all three teams set 
off together up the county road. Pleem knew 
that Brown was going to stand his trial. 

He went back to his camp, but was very uneasy 
j all day; and that night he determined to delay no 
longer, but to start off and work his way to the 
West at once. He put up a small pack, com- 
posed mostly of roasted corn, shelled off the cob, 
| and baked potatoes. The gun he left in the camp. 

He took the route along the county road, but 
intended, or thought that he did, to pass through 
the shire town, where the court sat, long before 

morning. 
| But of what went on in Pleem’s mind during 
|that night walk, or what conflicting emotions 
stirred him, it would perhaps be impossible to 
form a definite idea. We will come directly to 
| the result of it al. 

At about eleven o'clock the next forenoon, 
court being in session and the trial of Brown 
being near its close, a boy came into the court- 
room. He was fourteen or fifteen years old, had 
long hair, wore a new straw hat and new shoes, 
without socks, and as to his other clothing was 
soiled and ragged. Entering the court-room, he 
passed down the aisle, evidently toward a settee 
not wholly occupied, close to the rail. Those who 
glanced at him noted that his face was very red 
and that he seemed in a state of great agitation. 

The lawyer for the prosecution was commenting 
on the heinousness of Brown’s crime and the sus- 
piciously mysterious manner in which Brown’s 
hired boy had disappeared from the scene in the 
nick of time to avoid being questioned. 

Brown himself, sitting in the dock, chanced at 
that moment to glance around the room, looking 
rather woebegone and depressed, when his eye fe} 
upon the new-comer. 

Suddenly he leaped to his feet as if electrified. 

“There’s Pleem!’’ he shouted. ‘‘There’s my 
hired boy! Why, Pleem! Where’d ye come 
| from ?” 

Then, in sudden fear that Pleem might es- 
cape, he cried out, “Stop him! Catch him! 
Catch him, Mr. Sheriff! Don’t let him go out! 
Catch him and hold him! I want him called asa 
witness!” He could scarcely be prevented from 
rushing out of the dock to seize Pleem. 
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‘there was much excitement in the court-room, 
for all who had heard the wial were aware that 
the appearance of Pleem on the scene put an en- 
tirely new phase upon the case. Both sides were 
equally desirous of getting the benetit of his testi- 
mony, for each believed that the truth from Pleem 
would help his own cause. 

Meanwhile it was plainly to be seen that the 
cause of all this uproar was in a state of high 
nervous tension. His eyes roved about like those 
of a hunted animal, but he sat still amid the 
hubbub, with a resolute yet desperate look on his 
tanned face. 

He had yielded at last to that sense of right 
that had been struggling for supremacy in his 
mind for the last six weeks, and had come into 
court to tell the truth and clear Brown—and take 
the consequences of his own act upon himself. 

It was highly irregular, the testimony being all 
in, and the lawyers having begun their final argu- 
ments, to reopen the case. But by the desire of 
both parties, and in the interest of justice, the 
judge did reopen it, and himself conducted the 
examination of Pleem. 

His first question was a very simple one. ‘‘Phi- 
lemon Darrow,” he said, ‘“‘why have you come 
into the court-room, to-day ?” and his tone was 
kindly and reassuring. If the room had been 
empty, a more perfect silence could not have fol- 
lowed the question. But Pleem, looking straight 
into the judge’s sympathetic face, felt his courage 
rise. 

“I come to tell about poisoning the cattle,” he 
replied somewhat hurriedly, but earnestly, and 
two big tears gathered in his eyes. ‘I put that 
Paris green on the corn myself. Mr. Brown didn’t 
do it and he didn’t know nothing about it. No- 
body knowed anything about it but me; and no- 
body aint to blame but me.” 

The lawyer for the prosecution gave an incred- 
ulous snort and so did Clarke, but the audience 
scarcely noticed either of them; all eyes were on 
Pleem, and all who were not previously prejudiced 
felt that the truth was being told. 

‘*Who knew that you were coming here? Did 
any one know it, or advise you to come?” asked 
the judge. 

“Nobody,” replied Pleem. ‘I haint spoke to 
nobody before for three weeks.” 

‘*Where have you been living then ?” the judge 
asked. 

‘In the woods,” replied Pleem simply. 

‘“‘What was your motive in poisoning the cat- 
tle? Why did you want to poison them?” the 
judge continued. 

“IT wanted to make ’em sick, so they'd keep out 
of the corn. I thought it would make ’em awful 
sick, but I didn’t expect ’twould kill ’em.” 

‘“‘Were you aware of the legal penalties for 
poisoning domestic animals? Did you know 
what the punishment might be ?” 

“T didn’t know’s anybody would have to go to 
State’s prison for it,” Pleem replied. 

‘“*Who has told you of that since ?” 

“T heard Mr. Clarke say so there at Mr. Brown’s 
that night; and I crawled under the schoolhouse 
and heard part of what was said at the trial; and 
I’ve laid round in the bushes, too, close by where 
folks was at work, and heard ’em talk about it,” 
Pleem replied. 

“Why did you not come forward and confess 
what you had done, at first ?” 

“’Cause I was scared and thought I’d run 
away.” 

“What Jed you to change your mind about 
that?” 

“T dunno, hardly. 
started twice. 
tell.” 

“Did you get very hungry while you were liv- 
ing in the woods ?’’ 

“Not so very; I got ears of corn and potatoes 
out of Mr. Brown’s field. 

“Did you consider that to be stealing ?” 

“T dunno but ’twas. But I’d worked there and 
hadn't been paid.” 

“Did you expect to suffer the penalty for your 
crime when you came in here to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If the penalty were not imposed, what would 
you do?” 

“I'd pay for the cattle that died. I've only got 
a dollar and a quarter now; but I’d work steady 
till I got the money, and pay it all up.” 

“I have no further questions,” remarked the 
judge. ‘Counsel can cross-examine the witness.” 

The lawyer for the prosecution made an attempt 
to do so and to cause bim to tell a somewhat 
different story, but failed to entangle him. Pleem 
merely repeated his story. Both the jury and 
the audience were convinced that Pleem had told 
the truth. Brown's lawyer had the good sense to 
keep quiet and let the case go to the jury at once. 
Fifteen minutes fater, Brown was formally pro- 
nounced “not guilty,” and the court was ad- 
journed till afternoon. 

“Pleem, you’re a good boy!” cried Brown, 
coming forward in his impulsive way and wring- 
ing the boy’s hand. “I didn’t think it of ye, and 
I’ve said hard things of ye lately. But you’re a 
good boy and you’ve done the square thing by 
me.” 

Pleem winced a little at these unexpectedly 
kind words; for he still felt that he had used 
Brown very badly. 

At that moment the sheriff approached and 
arrested the boy, on a charge, by Clarke, of poi- 
soning the cattle. 


I did start to run off. I 
Then I thought I’d come in and 


_ E YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


“Don’t you worry!” exclaimed Brown. “They 
sha’n’t lock ye up; I'll go your bail for you.” 

The judge, too, as he went out, approached and 
spoke kindly to him. 

‘‘Philemon,” said he, ‘“‘if you have been board- 
ing out in the woods for the last five or six weeks, 
I dare say that you would not mind a little change 
of diet. Come into the hotel with me, across the 
way, and have some dinner.” 

Pleem felt very awkward at this invitation; he 
knew that he looked shabby. But the judge said, 
“Come on, my boy!” so heartily, that he went 
along and soon found himself with a well-filled 
plate before him. It is needless to say that a good 
meal did not go amiss in his case. 

After it was eaten, the judge and several other 
gentlemen present expressed a wish to hear more 
of his story, and Pleem related it more in detail. 
They asked him many questions and seemed both 
interested and, at times, amused at his replies. 
Upon rising to go into court again, the judge took 
Pleem by the hand and said, ‘‘Philemon, my boy, 
I hope you will always stick to the truth and the 
right as you have to-day. In this present matter, 
too, I trust that you will be judged charitably.” 

Pleem expected to be tried for poisoning the 
cattle; but that night a conference was held be- 
tween Brown’s lawyer and the attorney employed 
by Clarke. Brown had already offered to pay for 
the poisoned animals, valued at two hundred and 
thirty dollars. This offer was accepted by Clarke; 
and by advice of counsel and, some said, of the 
old judge himself, Clarke withdrew the charge 
against Pleem, and he was set at liberty. 

The next day Pleem rode home from court 
with Brown, and on the way made an agreement 
to work for him, at nine dollars per month, till the 
bill for the cattle was paid. It was Pleem’s own 
proposition. Brown himself would not have ex- 
acted as much. 

That is what Pleem is now doing. He is gain- 
ing the confidence of the neighborhood. The 
Clarkes do not like him very well, which is nat- 
ural enough; but the most of the people speak 
favorably of him. Even Mr. Willport was re- 
cently heard to say, at the post-office : 

“That Pleem Darrow’s quite a boy. I used to 
think he was a little ruffian; but I declare I would 
trust him as soon as I would any of the boys and 
a good deal sooner’n some on ’em.”’ 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(The End.) 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


ROSE MARIE. 


“Oh, if you want fine embroidery done,” said 
my friend, Mrs. Ross, ‘‘I can show you such 
work as isn’t to be seen out of Limoges, and the 
broderies there are works of high art. Never 
saw anything in this country to compete with 
them until I happened, by the merest chance, to 
stumble upon Rose Marie.” 

‘Rose Marie?” I repeated. ‘What a pretty 
name! The owner of it ought to be fresh, sweet 
and lovely as the eglantine, a kind of wild sim- 
plicity, you know.” 

Mrs. Ross laughed. ; 

“Fresh, no,” she said. ‘She is only twenty- 
two, but she has had too much trouble to retain 
much freshness; sweet and lovely are hardly 
applicable to one of the women of Arles, who 
look more like stately Junos than peasants. Yes, 
she is simple enough, and beautiful too, if you 
will, but she will never remind you of the eglan- 
tine—poor Rose Marie! It isn’t often that her 
sad lips curve into a smile. I will not tell you 
her story until you have seen her; it will make 
you more sympathetic. Come, and we will go to 
her house.” 

We drove to Revere Street, a narrow thorough- 
fare, and stopped before a small house set back 
in the yard. The borders were gay with verbenas, 
pinks and pansies, those old-fashioned flowers 
which retain the old-fashioned virtues of patience 
and hardihood, giving their best of color and per- 
fume to the most uncongenial surroundings. Mrs. 
Ross knocked at the white-curtained door. 

“*Entrez,”’ said a deep voice from within. 

The room we entered was sparsely furnished, 
but everything in it was shining with cleanliness. 
A tall, emaciated old woman sat in an old arm- 
chair by the window, with a piece of work in her 
hands. She nodded to Mrs. Ross, and looked 
inquiringly at me with her hollow black eyes. 

“She is paralyzed,” Mrs. Ross said to me in 
English. ‘All her lower limbs are numb. Ah, 
Madame Breaux,” in French, ‘‘this is my friend, 
Mrs. L——, who has come to see Rose Marie 
about some work.” 

“Take seats, uesdames,” with a courteous gest- 
ure. ‘Rose Marie will be in directly. She has 
gone out on some business. She left Henri to 
take care of me,” pointing with a smile to a beau- 
tiful little boy of four years old, who was peeping 
at us from the back of her chair. 

“IT would like my friend to see that robe Rose 
Marie is embroidering for Madame Ducros,” said 
Mrs. Ross. 

“Tt is there, in a napkin on the bed,” the old 
woman replied, “if you will take the trouble to 
get it, madame. Ah, mon Dieu, it is so hard to 
be half alive, not able to move from my seat!” 

Mrs. Ross unfolded the shining folds, and held 
them before me. 

A pale maize-colored silk, with tendrils of the 





blue and white convolvulus embroidered exqui- 


| 


| 


| since she was ten years old she ranked among the | 


| wicked woman who have done this, why do you 





sitely on it. The grouping of the flowers was a 
work of art, and the finish was perfect. 
Madame Breaux smiled at my admiration. 
“‘Ah, she works well, does Rose Marie! Mad- 
ame, she was a famous brodeuse and lace-maker, 
even in Arles, where the work is so fine. Ever 


best. But her eyes are getting weak, ah, so| 
weak!” with a heavy sigh. ‘And then, if the | 
worst comes!” She clasped her hands with a con- 
vulsive movement, and her great mournful eyes 
filled with tears. 

“The poor girl has cried her eyes out,” Mrs. 
Ross said to me in a low voice; ‘‘at least, I be- 
lieve her tears have as much to do with her failing 
vision as the work. While we are waiting for her, 
I will tell you her story. The old woman there 
does not understand one word of English. 

“She married, immediately after the last war be- 
tween France and Germany, against her mother’s 
wish. The old woman was a rabid French parti- 
san, and Rose Marie’s lover was a sergeant in the 
Prussian army. They had known each other from 
childhood, and were betrothed before the war broke 
out; but the mother, who has a furious temper, 
tried to separate them. 

“After their marriage she made it so unpleasant 
for the Prussian that he determined to come to 
America. He said he would settle somewhere 
West, and then send for his wife and child, but on 
no account was the mother to come. She must 
choose between them; but if she elected to remain 
in France, then little Henri must come to him. 





“T think Satan got into the old woman, for she 
acknowledged that she destroyed the husband’s 
letters to her daughter, and told her nothing about 
it. As she could not read herself, she knew noth- | 
ing of the contents, nor where Karl was. 

‘A year ago she had a stroke of paralysis, and, 
thinking she was going to die, confessed the wrong 
she had done to the unhappy wife, who believed 
her husband had deserted her. What to do she 
did not know. In that great wide America where 
was she to find Karl, where write to him ? 

‘“‘At last she determined to come over, bringing 
her mother with her. She was an only child, and 
she would not desert the helpless creature who 
had wrought her so much woe. She came first to 
New Orleans, as Karl had sailed for that port, but 
we can hear nothing of him." 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried the little boy joy- 
ously, rushing to the door. ‘Ah, but you have 
stayed so long, so long!” 

She bent and took him up in her arms, and as 
she smiled lovingly at him, I thought I had never 
seen a more beautiful creature. It was a grand, 
calm beauty, which made her look older than she 
really was. 

‘““We are here before you, Rose Marie,” said 
Mrs. Ross. ‘*We came to see you on business.” 

‘Ah, pardon, madame, but I did not see you!” 
she said, advancing slowly toward us. “I do not 
know what has come to my eyes,”’ pressing her 
hand on the lids. ‘A mist is before them, and I 
see not clearly.” 

Her mother gazed at her as she spoke, with a 
startled look. , 

*‘Are they worse, then, Rose Marie? 
poor child, did you go to a doctor ?” 

‘You should do so without delay,” Mrs. Ross 
added. ‘Your eyesight is too precious to you to 
be neglected.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, madame, they are my bread- 
winners; but I will go, positively, to-morrow. 
Have you seen Madame Ducros’s robe? Do you 
like it?” 

“It is exquisite. She ought to pay you a good 
round sum for such work as that.” 

Rose Marie smiled sadly. 

“She offered me fifteen dollars, and I accepted 
it.” 

“Fifteen dollars!” Mrs. Ross threw up her 
hands in surprise. ‘Do you mean to tell me a 
rich woman like her, who knows the full value of 
such work, and can well afford to pay it, has 
offered you the pitiful sum of fifteen dollars for 
what is worth fifty ? Don’t take it.” 

“T have promised,” Rose Marie said in her 
quiet voice. ‘Besides, we are strangers here, and 
our work must be known before we can command 
prices. Fifteen dollars will keep us a long time, 
we eat so little.” 

“Mrs. L—— had come here to give you some 
work, but, of course, under the circumstances, 
you cannot take it.” 

“No, madame, not now,”—a distressed look 
came to her face,—“‘but I may get better soon. I 
may hear of Karl. If he knew, ah, mon Dieu, if 
he only knew! But he thinks of me as so wicked, 
never having written to him.’’ 

‘‘And here I am, a poor, worthless log, weighing 
thee down!” cried the poor old woman passion- 
ately. ‘‘Ah, good ladies, persuade her to let me 
go to some charitable asylum! There are so many 
in this city. It is too much on her, and she owes 
me no duty, none. I was bad to her and her hus- 
band when I was strong and well, and I separated 
them, sinner that I am!’’ beating her breast vio- 


Ah, my 





lently. ‘She will not desert me, and she is | 
breaking her heart. Ah yes, day by day she is 
paler and thinner, and I say to myself, ‘You 


not die?’ and I cannot die!” She burst into a} 


storm of sobs. 
Rose Marie moved swiftly to her mother’s side, | 
and laid a hand on her shoulder. 
“Don't, mamma,” she said tremulously. ‘You 
shall not go to any hospital or asylum while | 
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can work. I love Karl and he loves me, and if he 
is alive he will find me. Ah, mamma, do you 
want to make me a bad daughter that would desert 
a If€lpless mother? Then, indeed, the good Lord 
would not listen tomy prayers. We must do our 
duty, and trust God for the rest. Is it not so, 
madame ?” to Mrs. Ross. 

It was a simple faith, but it sustained Rose 
Marie during the weeks that followed—weary 
weeks when slowly, but surely, the blurred vision 
grew more and more indistinct. There was an 
eminent oculist in the city, a good, humane man 
and an old friend of mine. I interested him in 
the case, and he examined her eyes, but refused to 
give a final verdict until his return from Shreve- 
port, where he was going the next day. 

“Bring her back in three weeks, when I return,” 
said Dr. R——. “I will do all I can, and I hardly 
think it is a hopeless case. Meantime, she must 
be built up. Exercise, fresh air, good food and a 
quiet mind, if possible, will be excellent prelimi- 
nary treatment.” 

I think Mrs. Ross and I both fell in love with 
our beautiful, stately protégée, she was so patient, 
and even cheerful in spite of her misfortune. As 
for the mother, I feared sometimes in her out- 
bursts of passionate remorse she would dash out 
her brains against the wall. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” she would cry, “if Karl 
would only come, I would fall before him and kiss 
the ground under his feet. I hate the Germais, I 
could kill them, but she loves him and her heart 
is breaking.” 

One fine morning I had taken Rose Marie and 
her child to one of the city squares where a fine 
band was playing. She loved music passion- 
ately, and in her darkened life it seemed to speak 
to her as no human voice could do. They were 
playing the ‘*Soldaten Lieder,” and as I looked at 
her I saw that her hands were clasped together, 
and the tears were rolling down her white cheeks. 

“He used to play it,” she murmured, ‘my 
Karl—ah, he played so beautifully !” 

I did not notice that little Henri, in playing 
about, had slipped through the gate of the square 
into the street. Suddenly I heard confused cries. 

“Ah, the little boy! he will be killed!’ and 
looking up, my heart stood still as I saw the little 
fellow almost under the wheels of a press of 
wagons going and coming. 

But at that moment I saw one of the cornet- 
players dash down his nstrument, leap over the 
barrier and snatch Henri from his perilous situa- 
tion and bear him aloft in his arms. I had been 
too much terrified to utter a sound during this 
little drama, and Rose Marie, sitting by my side, 
was utterly unconscious of her child’s danger. 

‘“‘What is the noise about? Why has the music 
stopped suddenly ?” she asked, but I did not an- 
swer, for I saw Henri's rescuer, with the child in 
his arms, looking around the square, the little boy 
pointing to us and talking. As he approached, I 
saw a tall, handsome, soldierly young fellow with 
yellow hair and smiling blue eyes. I rose from 
my seat as he came up. 

“T bring your little boy safe, madame,” he said 
to me with a bow. 

There was a loud cry. At the sound of his 
voice Rose Marie had sprung to her feet and, with 
outstretched arms, blindly staggered forward. I 
heard an answering cry. 

‘““My Rose Marie! my wife! my beloved!” and 
then I understood that Karl was before me. 

I will pass over that meeting, and the one at the 
house with the repentant old mother. Karl had 
made a home at the West, and frightened at his 
wife’s silence, was then on his way to France for 
her. None of his letters of inquiry to his old 
neighbors had been answered, and he began to 
fear her death. He said to me: 

“T knew she was true to me, but I did not 
think she lived. Ah, it was with a heavy heart 
when my old comrade, Franz Myers, persuaded 
me to join his band for to-day, that I played. 
Ach Gott, and it was my own boy I saved! 
Strange! strange!” 

All this happened more than ten years ago, but 
the rest of the story is short. Rose Marie recov- 
ered her sight, and I spent a week last s~mmer 
with her and her husband at their pleasant West- 
ern home. The old mother died a year ago, ten- 
derly cared for by her good, dutiful daughter. 
Henri is a fine, tall boy who bids fair to be a 
comfort to his good parents. 

1. B. WILLIAMS. 


ineeeninanst tengicainis 
TOILING TO SUCCEED. 


He who would gain the palm must wrestle in 
the dust. The life of Audubon, the naturalist, 
illustrates this law of compensation. The boy 
fore-shadowed the man by his passion for bird’s- 
nesting, and for collecting pictures of birds. 

His father owned a farm in Pennsylvania, and 
young Audubon was sent there from France to 
look after it; but he looked more at the birds 
than after the farm, and what he saw suggested 
his great work on American ornithology. 

He married, tried his hand at keeping store— 
that is, he left the store to keep itself, while he 
hunted the forest for specimens of birds. He had 
studied drawing and painting in Paris under 
David, the artist whom Napoleon honored. The 


want of daily bread drove him to portrait-paint- 
ing, and his wife to supporting herself and their 
children. 

He continued to make collections and drawings 
of American birds, and at last, turning drawing- 
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master, earned two thousand dollars, with which 
he started for England to bring out his great work 
and to obtain subscribers for it. 

In London he painted all day, and in the even- 
ing walked the streets selling his pictures at the 
stores for any price the dealers would give oad here to break this jam, and we're going to break it 
them. Every penny he could save was paid to) It’s got to be broken, or the drive 


; L | before we leave. 
the engravers and colorers of his “Birds of} can't go through, and there isn’t anything for us to 
America.” 


| do but just to stick here until we get it started.” 
When it was published, with its four hundred | “And then we’d better be off mighty quick!” said 
and thirty-five plates of birds, each delineated | One of the other men. “It’s going to be a bad place 
life-size, the persistent, self-denying naturalist | vege reap ct reine be on x afi As 
. Fy . . - e Se $ le spoke, he pointe 0 e boiling, swirling water 
felt himself compensated for his toil and endur- | ponds ah vat aos te pe i ae 
—: “It is a rough place,” William Layton replied; 
‘‘but, boys, we have all been in rough places before, 


“They’re going to give us a double splash this 
time,” said Samuel Layton, as he came back from 
near the shore, where he had been talking with one 
of the tenders of the dam. “If we can’t break it 
this time, we’ll”— 

“Try it again,’’ said his brother. ‘‘We were sent 
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KIND WORDS. 


Words may often 

Soothe and soften, 

Gild a joy, or heal a pain; 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 

It is wicked to retain. 





and we’ve always come out safe. And I guess we 
| shall this time,’ he continued, after a moment’s 
thought; ‘‘but we must be careful.” | 
| Then work began again, and scarcely a word was | 
spoken as all hands plied their levers. Here and | 
there a log was loosened a little, but there was small | 
hope that the right one had been moved, when, after 
| about an hour, word was received that the splash 
was coming. Ina few moments the water held by 
two mighty dams would spend its force upon the 
jam, and the workmen, as well as the crowd of by- 
standers, waited eagerly for the result. 

In the excitement and apprehension that preceded 
the arrival of the flood little was said. The men 
were on the very front of the great jam, working 
with cautious energy, but ready at any moment to 


—Anon. 
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BREAKING THE BIG JAM. 


All through the autumn axes and saws were busy 
cutting and peeling logs in the great pine forests lying 
near Kettle Creek, and during the winter hundreds 
of men and teams worked, by daylight and moon- 
light, trailing them down the icy slides and banking 





them on the various landings. Now, at the end of 
the season, millions of feet of timber were piled 
along the stream. 

Meanwhile, as was to be expected, some accidents 
had occurred; a falling tree had hurt one man, a 
misplaced skid another, and some of the workmen 
had been injured on the icy and dangerous trails and 
at the landings. 

But the work next in order, that of the spring 
floating, was of a sort to make all former perils for- 
gotten. For some of it, indeed, men were selected 
as for a forlorn hope on the battlefield, none but the 
most skilful and daring being accepted. Even among 
these the preference was given to the unmarried—to 
those, that is, whose death would be least calami- 
tous. Full of danger as such work is, however, men 
did not shrink from it, especially as it came after a 
period of enforced idleness. 

Upon one of the many landings, all at once alive 
with men plying lever and cant-hook, were two 
brothers, William and Samuel Layton. They were 
young men. William was but twenty, and Samuel 
scarcely eighteen, but they were already recognized 
as the best men in camp. 

Beginning as ‘“‘peelers” before they were twelve 
years old, they had made their way up through the 
several grades, until they were now “jam-breakers,” 
occupying the highest and the most dangerous posi- 
tion known to the woodsman’s craft. They were not 
large of frame, but were compactly built, and had 
not only unusual muscular strength, but that pecu- 
liar knowledge, how best to exert the muscles to ac- 
tion, which characterizes the skilled workman. 

So far this spring they had been employed upon a 
“rough-and-tumble landing”—so called by the lum- 
bermen because the logs are runin from a trail track, 
and pitched down the bank haphazard. Breaking 
such a landing is especially dangerous, as a single log 
often holds back hundreds of others, all of which, 
the moment it is loosened, come tumbling after with 
dangerous suddenness. It proved to be so in the 
present case, and William Layton had already had 
one narrow escape from death, in consequence of 
having generously chosen a post of danger rather 
than let his brother take it. 

But for two days past the work had proceeded 
without accident. The men waded about in the ice- 
cold water, rolling the logs away from the shores and 
bars,—‘*‘sacking,” they called it,—and occasionally 
breaking an insignificant jam, but doing none of that 
special work which makes log-floating so peculiarly 
hazardous. They had been merely skirmishing; the 
great battles were yet to come. 

On the third day, however, notice was received of 
a big jam at the Barbers, a rocky rapid four miles 
farther down the stream, and a crew of five men, 
including the Layton brothers, was sent to break it. 

Piled in the rocky and gradually narrowing chan- 
nel of the creek lay millions of feet of timber, 
wedged and welded into an almost solid mass by a 
pressure of flood and logs impossible to estimate. 

It was an evil-looking job, but the men went at it 
not only without hesitation, but almost with eager- 
ness. Carrying their floating levers, they sprang 
lightly over the logs, and were soon on the front of 
the first great jam of the season. 

On the shore a crowd of men, women and children 
had gathered to see the jam go out. One gray-haired 
farmer, whose son was among the ‘“sackers,” proph- 
esied that there would be trouble when the logs 
started; he was glad his son had smaller wages and 
less risk. ‘*There’s danger ahead,” said he. ‘“That’s 
an awful ugly jam.” 

The old man spoke nothing more than the truth. 
For nearly two miles back from the point where the 
obstruction occurred the stream was filled with logs 
in every conceivable position; logs standing on end, 
logs crosswise, logs lengthwise, woven and locked 
together, with here and there glimpses of the roily, 
gurgling water that struggled slowly through the 
fetters of pine that hindered its course. 

Every log was peeled, and below these slippery, 
treacherous timbers were the foaming waves and 
dangerous rocks of the swiftest rapid on Kettle 
Creek. To one unaccustomed to floating, it seemed 
certain death to be on that great jagged mass when 
it should go crashing down through the rock-bound 
channel immediately below. 

But the five men, apparently careless of their dan- 
ger, went vigorously at work upon the logs, which 
8o far had proved immovable. It seemed a hopeless 
task, but somewhere there was a single log that, like 
a lock, held those miles of timber. If that could be 
found and loosened, the work would be done, and to 
that end the men labored and searched persistently. 
To the same end, also “splash” after “splash” was 
sent down from the large floating dam just above, 
carrying acres of water as fast as it could escape 
through the huge flood-gates. 


scramble for their 
lives, while the 
spectators looked 
and listened and 
feared. 

But they had 
not long to wait. 
First, they heard 
the booming of 
logs picked up by 
the splash, and 
hurled against the 
rear of the jain. 
Then, slowly 
forcing its way 
through the sul- 
len mass of pine, 








they saw the water held by two im- 
mense dams, coming steadily nearer. 
As it came, the logs were lifted by 
its giant force, and, writhing and 
creaking, mingled their sharp discord with the deep, 
continuous roar of the flood. 

At last the water reached the head of the jam, and 
the excitement became more intense than ever. The 
men worked with all their might, while the people 
on shore almost held their breath. Creaking and 
rising and twisting, the logs seemed to be moving in 
every direction but the right one. Would they finally 
start down stream? 

Every worker and watcher asked himself this ques- 
tion, and it was answered just as the head of the 
flood passed from under the logs; for the great jam 
then began to move forward, slowly and sullenly at 
first, then swiftly and resistlessly. 

Tt was a grand sight, that huge body of moving 
timber, crashing and roaring, sweeping everything 
before it with measureless force—a sight never to 
be forgotten. Great trees upon the banks of the 
stream were caught by the rushing mass, uprooted 
and carried along like straws; giant logs snapped 
like tiny alders. 

There was a continuous roar, as of partially muffled 
artillery; an often recurring crash, like volleys of 
musketry ; and the thousands of logs, like a resistless 
army, charged straight upon the five men, whose 
destruction seemed all but inevitable. 

At the first symptom of the jam’s breaking they, 
of course, started for the shore, jumping quickly 
from log to log, and evading, as best they could, the 
dangers that hemmed them in on every side. Nowa 
huge trunk leaped suddenly out of the mass and 
ended over with an ugly blow; and the next moment 
another was hurled swiftly round with a vicious 
side-sweep by some unseen leverage. 

In the face of such perils, and amid the roar of 
flood and the crash of timber, the men were bravely 
struggling toward the shore. 

Fighting their way side by side in the most hazard- 
ous part of the jam, and several yards behind their 
companions, were William and Samuel Layton. 






























IN PERIL. 








Skilfully, watchfully, they sprang over the booming, 
hurrying logs, and the anxious crowd breathed easier 
as they neared the shore. 

The other three were already safe, and anticipating 
the escape of all, a cheer went up from the excited 
people. The cheer was ill-timed, for scarcely was it 
given when a log whirled swiftly round and swept 
Samuel Layton from his feet. 

A cry of horror broke from the crowd as the brave 
young lumberman fell to what all thought must be 
certain death, and many turned away from the terri- 
ble sight with a heart-sick pang. In that mad torrent 
of crushing timber rescue seemed impossible. 

But there are times when even the impossible must 
be attempted, and William Layton was not a man to 
be found wanting in such a crisis. 

In a moment he was by his brother’s side, trying to 
drag him from among the logs in which he had been 
caught. 


human power could get it free. 

Meanwhile, the slightest misstep, the unlucky fall 
of a log, any little accident, meant certain death to 
both men. 

“It’s no use, Will,” said Samuel, “I’m fast here 
and can’t get out. You can’t help me and it’s no use 
our both going. Save yourself, if you can. And,” 
he added, “‘say good-by to mother and the rest, and 
tell the boys I wasn’t afraid.” 

“Don’t give up, Sam, don’t give up; we'll get 
out yet, or, if we don’t, we'll stay together,” was the 
reply. 

The fall, the swift attempt at rescue, and the con- 


Excitement doubled his strength, but it was | 
| allin vain. One leg was held as in a vise, and no 





the rocks, and first Samuel, and then William, was 
drawn up the cliff. When both were quite safe, how 
the men and women and children all crowded around 
them to shake hands, to ask questions, and to praise 
the courage of the young man who had run so fear- 
ful a risk for his brother’s sake! 

“It was only what anybody would do,” he said, 
blushing and half-inclined to run away from the 
compliments lavished upon him. “I should have 
been a coward if I had done less. And,” he contin- 
ued, “Sam is hurt and needs help. We must look 
after him.” 

It was true that Samuel’s leg was badly bruised, 
but for the present he was too happy to be conscious 
of the pain. Indeed, the people could hardly have 
“looked after him” better than by filling his ears, as 
they were now doing, with the praises of his brother, 
the hero of Kettle Creek. 

H. F. MARSH. 
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FOREST-GUARDS. 


There lately occurred, on the frontier between 
France and Germany, near a place called Raon-sur- 
Plaine, an incident which, for a moment, threatened 
to make the relations between those two countries 
still more unfriendly than they are. 

A German forest-guard, finding his demand for the 
countersign disregarded by several armed men, fired 
upon them, killing one of the number and wounding 
another. The men turned out to be a French hunt- 
ing party, who were on the French side of the fron- 
tier when they were fired upon. 

French sentiment was much excited by the inci- 


dent, but the German Government formally expressed its re- 





versation, had 
taken place in a 
scanty minute,but 
during that time 
the jam had gone many yards 
down the stream, and was now 
in the rapids. Fortunately the 
men were near the shore, 
where the current was least swift, and 
where the movements of the logs were 
not so violent as in the middle of the 
stream. 

But on either side were banks of pre- 
cipitous rocks, and it was many rods to 
a place where it would be practicable to 
leap ashore. More than this, it was impossible that 
they should go far without such a change in the tim- 
ber around them as would crush Samuel; indeed, it 
was almost miraculous that he had escaped so long. 
Only some unseen weaving and binding of logs un- 
derneath the surface of the jam had protected him, 
and when they struck the rocks, as they soon must, 
nothing but death could be expected. 

In that moment, when all seemed lost, when the 
shadow of death was almost darkening their bright, 
heroic young faces, the cruel timber trap relaxed a 
little its hold upon the imprisoned boy, and in a 
moment, with his brother’s stalwart help, he was 
pulled, with one bootless foot, upon the top of the 
logs. 

What a glad shout rang out over the water and 
above the roar of the jam, when the tearful, excited 
watchers saw both men riding the logs again! They 
were still in deadly peril, the chances were against 
their escape, but, thank heaven, their case was no 
longer hopeless. 

“In a moment we shall be against the bank,” said 
William, ‘and our only chance is to jump on to that 
ledge of rock, and cling to the bushes till the boys 
can help us off. Can you do it? 

“I don’t know; I’ll try, but my leg that was down 
in the logs I can’t use.” 

“T'll help you,’”’ William said, ‘‘and I guess we can 
make it.” 

They did make it. Just as the logs reached the 
bank, William jumped, half-dragging his brother, 
who sprang as well as his disabled leg would permit 
him to do, and in a moment both were on the narrow, 
slippery ledge, clutching the small hemlock bushes, 
while the logs went thundering by, scattering the 
icy spray over them and almost sweeping them 
away. 

But they were not long left in this precarious posi- 
tion. Their comrades, assisted by some of the other 
men, hurriedly secured ropes which were let down 
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gret, and made reparation to the relatives of the man who was 
killed, and the affair was peaceably arranged. 

The forest-guards, both of France and Germany, are a sort 
of half-military public servants, of a description unknown in 
this country, where the public forests have no system of pro- 
tection. The European forest-guards are mostly old soldiers, 
who are likely to be recalled to military service in case of 
war. They do not take care of the trees; that work is per- 
formed by the foresters, who belong to the civil, not the mill- 
tary, service. 
lie woods. 

The forest-guards of France are a remarkable body of men. 
In order to qualify themselves for the service, they have to 
spend two years in study at the forestry school at Nancy, and 
their pay, after they are sent to their posts in the forests, is 
only eight hundred francs—one hundred and sixty dollars—a 


They simply act as a sort of police for the pub- 


year. The foresters are much better paid, and have, 
besides, the privilege of cutting all the wood they 
need for fuel, and of cultivating one hectare of land. 

Each forest-guard has a certain district which he 
looks after, and it is said that, so familiar do they 
become with the ground, and so accurately do they 
know the aspect of the trees, that they at once miss a 
limb that has been cut away. 

“This love of the forest,” said an old guard, ‘is a 
sort of fever; it comes over you little by little, but it 
comes fast, and when it has once got you, there is no 
getting over it. It doesn’t make any difference about 
the wages, or the hard life. You have got to lead it.” 

Several old forest-guards in the French service have 
declined promotions which would take them away 
from the frontier, so eager are they to do good ser- 
vice as scouts and guides if a war should break out. 
They are for the most part the bravest of men. 

An old guard was attacked one day by a poacher, 
who, setting traps in the woods, heard the guard 
coming, lay in wait for him, tripped him up, and 
leaped upon him. The poacher was of gigantic 
stature, and succeeded in overpowering the guard. 
Seizing him firmly, the poacher put his knife to the 
old guard’s throat. 

“Swear to me,” said the poacher, “that you will not 
inform against me, or you are a dead man.” 

“If Iam a dead man,” said the guard, “I shall not 
inform against you. But if you do not kill me, I 
shall certainly bring you to trial.” 

The poacher, taken aback by the man’s extraordi- 
nary coolness, and ashamed of his threat, let his 
knife drop to the ground and took to flight. 

The guard was as good as his word. He informed 
against the poacher, who afterward, however, settled 
down to an honest life, and told the story of the 
guard’s brave response to his threat. The guard him. 
self had never related his own defiant speech. 
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For the Companion. 


A BABY IN FURS. 


On any one of a great many small islands along the 
uninhabited parts of our coasts lives a little beast 
whose babyhood is one of the strangest we know. 
The largest tribes of these animals live far away to 
the North, and they are much more numerous in the 
Pacific than in the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is so cold and wet in his native land that this 
creature wears two coats of fur to keep warm, and it 
is so uncomfortable for men that no one, except the 
natives, who are used to the climate, cares to stay 
there long enough to find out about his ways. 

But this: baby happens to be a very important 
youngster, because the coat he wears is so desired by 
ladies to put on their own backs that it becomes very 
valuable. It is seal-skin, and the baby, of course, is 
the fur seal. A few years ago Prof. Henry W. Elliott 
was sent by the Smithsonian Institution of Washing- 
ton to find out all about seals, and what he tells us of 
the first few months of seal baby life is most curious 
and interesting. 

When this infant comes into the cold, wet world, 
he is about as big as a half-grown cat. He is dressed 
in a suit of rather long black hair, with an under coat 
of fine short fur, and he has a small white spot be- 
hind each forearm. His head is pretty, as are the 
heads of all seals, and he has beautiful, large dark 
blue eyes, with long lashes. 

His foreflippers, broad, finlike-looking things, are 
extremely useful. On them he walks, taking two 
short, mincing steps, and then bringing up with a 
jerk his body, which rests on the heels of his hind- 
flippers. With these also he swims, 

His hindflippers, however, are the strangest mem- 
bers one can imagine. They are long and thin, or 
flat, as Professor Elliott says, like a black kid glove 
pressed flat and wrinkled. The long fingers, turned 
far out on each side, flap about in a useless kind of 
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way. In swimming they are used to steer with, | the year. The old males leave first; a little later 
but on shore merely to fan and scratch bimself. | the mothers and “bachelors,” and last of all the 
He never rests on them. younglings. 

The young seal is a regular baby. The first This clannish way, of each age keeping by itself, 
thing he does is to cry with a weak “‘blaat,” like is one of the most curious customs of the seal 
that of a lamb. He has, too, a baby’s way of family. Another interesting habit is the fanning, 
eating till he is too full and is obliged to let the already spoken of. This is done with the long, 

thin hindflippers, which are 














' usually carried striking 
Ago FE one squarely out each side, and | 
3 ne well up from the ground, 


with the ends, or toes, curled 
over. 


moved back and forth with 
exactly the motion of a fan, 
and whether it is done to cool 
the body or not, it looks as 


food come up again, which looks droll 
enough in an animal. 

One of the most peculiar things is his fond- 
ness for babies of his own kind. As soon as 
he can get about, he leaves his home and 
joins his fellow-babies. These little fellows col- 
lect in great numbers by themselves, back of the 
ground their elders occupy. When a mother- 
seal comes up from the sea to nurse her little one, 
she approaches the nursery of thousands of young- 
sters looking all alike, calling as she comes. though that were the object, and gives the animal 
Hundreds of lictie voices answer her call, but she a queer, sentimental air, very amusing to see. 
knows her owa, and hitches herself through the 
crowd, pushing the others right and left, till she 
reaches him and feeds him. — 

Then she goes away and leaves him with his DISCONTENT. 
playfeliows. She doesn’t seem to care that he Ye who long for work of nobler mould, 
prefers to be with them; in fact, this is seal > beara ph mee maha oy tae | 
fashion. When they go back to the life in the Must needs use first—an iron spade. 
sea, the fathers go by themselves, the mothers in —From the German, by F. R. Shipman. 
parties of their own, the half -grown young | — > 
“bachelors,” as they are called, in their own 
company, and, strangest of all, the babies also 
together. A delegation of prominent Englishmen, repre- 

A very interesting sight is a field five or six senting two hundred and thirty-five members of 
miles long filled with little seals, hundreds of the House of Commons, has recently visited this 
thousands of them, almost as thick as grains of country on anerrand of peace. Aiong the dele- 
sand on the shore. Many are lying around in gates were several members of Parliament, and 
every possible position. Some of them are flat on at their head was Sir Lyon Playfair, who has sev- 
their backs, with hindflippers drawn up to the eral times sat in the English Ministry. 
chin and the foreflippers crossed on the breast; This delegation waited upon the President at 
others lie flat on the stomach, with hindflippers Washington, and presented to him a memorial in 
under the body; still others on the side, with one favor of ‘arbitration in political differences, when 
flipper held up in the air; while some are curled diplomatic agency has failed to settle such differ- 
up in a ring like a dog. ences.” Sir Lyon Playfair remarked that the 

Most of these babies sleep in a restless, jerky, times are favorable to such a course, since ‘the 
nervous way, as if they had bad dreams. Many whole world is startled at the new aspect of war, 
will be seen playing with each other, loping over which the progress of science is making a huge 
the ground uneasily, day and night alike, or roll- engine for the butchery of men, and the wanton 
ing over and over in good-natured frolic; for | waste of property.” 
these amiable little beasts are never ill-natured.| fact, that during the past ten years the cost of 
The sounds arising from the multitude will be maintaining European armies has increased at 
the blaat of hunger and the choo! choo! of sur- least twenty-five per cent. 
prise. The President responded in a sympathetic man- 

The interesting time in this water-baby’s life ner, and expressed the hope that arbitration might 
comes when he learns to swim. His parents take one day be generally adopted. 
no notice of him, and the little fellow has toattend _It is fitting that such a subject should be taken 
to his own education, for, strange to say, though up by the two great Anglo-Saxon powers, and 
destined to pass his life in the water, he cannot that an effort should be made by enlightened 
swim till he has learned. nations to devise a peaceful method of settling 

It happens thus: In his wandering about the the disputes which are constantly arising between 
land, when he gets to be five or six weeks old, the formidable powers. 
pup—as he is called—first or last stumbles upon The most striking example ever set in this di- 
the beach, and into the edge of the surf. This is rection was that of the United States and Eng- 
a new element, but it has a fascination for him land, when they agreed that the claims for the 
that he cannot resist. depredations of the privateer Alabama and other 

The first time a wave washes up and goes over confederate cruisers should be submitted to a 
him, he turns in hot haste and scrambles back court of arbitration, with authority, not merely 
upon the land, very much frightened; but in a to determine how much was due to this country 
moment or two back he goes, flounders about in by Great Britain, but to decide if anything was 
the first wave, struggles and beats the water with due. Thus it was commissioned to sit in judg- 
his little flippers, and comes out so tired that he ment upon the conduct of a proud and independ- 
has to take a nap at once. ent government. 

Every day the young seals play in.the water, 
very clumsy and awkward at first, but learning a war between the two countries; but when the 
more as time goes on, till, before many weeks, arbitration was agreed to, and the Court at Geneva 
the whole baby population of hundreds of thou- adjudged that England should pay the United 
sands of pups spend most of their time in the States fifteen and one-half millions of dollars, for 
surf, swarming along the whole coast, frolicking the damage done by the Alabama and other ves- 
and chatting in great glee. sels, the decision was promptly acquiesced in, and 

By the time the old seals leave the land, and the money was paid over without a murmur. 
the young one begins to feel the desire to go too, One of the great obstacles in the way of the 
the young seal can swim and dive and sport and adoption of arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
sleep in the water with ease. Also he has learned national quarrels is, that no nation is willing to 


YOUNG SEALS. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
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ARBITRATION. 


to get from it his food, consisting of small squids submit a question in which its “honor” is con- | 


and other little creatures, till he is strong and ex-| cerned to such a court. It is still the prevailing 
pert enough to catch fish. doctrine, that if a nation has been “insulted” by 
By the middle of September this self-training is another, the shedding of blood can alone preserve 
ended, and the young seals weigh thirty or forty its honor. 
pounds. As the time draws near for them totake| It is to a large degree owing to this feeling, that 
to their ocean life, they shed their baby coats and all Europe is to-day burdened with enormous 
get on the “‘sea-going jackets”—light gray over- military armaments, and that treasuries and the 
coats of fine hair about an inch long, and soft pockets of the people are being drained to sup- 
brown under ones, half an inch thick, which port them. 
keep their bodies warm and dry. One strong argument, however, in favor of arbi- 
At the same time the old seals have put on their tration is, that wars very rarely settle the disputes 
fresh suits, and the whole rookery breaks up for which have provoked them. Thousands of men 
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One of them is often gently | 


He added, the startling | 


That subject had long threatened to bring about 


are slaughtered; millions of money are squan- 
dered; territories are desolated; industries are 
ruined; and yet at the end of it all, the seeds of 
future quarrels and future wars remain. 

Two hundred years ago, a French king seized 
and added a German province to his realm. The 
Germans were not, however, made content to lose 
it by defeat; and in 1870, they rose up and took 
the province back by force. With this again, 
the French are not satisfied; and are at this day 
watching their opportunity to reconquer the 
province. 

Many more examples might be taken from 
history to show how useless even long and bloody 
| wars are, to bring about final settlements between 

nations. The history of peaceful settlements, on 

| the other hand, by diplomacy or by reference to a 
court of arbitration, shows that disputes which 
are brought to an end in this way usually en- 
tirely disappear. 

It may be that wars in defence of national 
honor may cease to be waged, just as duelling, 
to satisfy the honor of individuals, has ceased to 
be practised, to a large degree, in England and 
America. Arbitration, if it could be adopted, 
would be an unspeakable blessing to all the world ; 
and the example of England and the United 
States, settling their differences in this way, may 
result in great good to all the world. 


————— 


O WINTER! 


O Winter! ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled, 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips. thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery way; 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seemst, 
And dreaded as thou art. 
— Cowper. 
= —~s a 


SHALL WE RISE EARLY? 


In one aspect of the matter, it is a little un- 
| timely, no doubt, even to consider the question of 
| early rising in mid-December. That most punc- 
| tual body, the Sun, opens his eyes very late at 
| this season, and on no day of the year «does he 
| indulge himself with five minutes later sleep in 
the morning than he takes to-day. 

With this bad example before us, there is a 
strong temptation to be philosophical over the 
question of early rising, and we hope we may say 
something comforting to those who positively 
cannot rise early. 

Suppose we lay down two or three broad prin- 
ciples, all of which must be considered before any 
person can form, for his own government, any defi- 
nite rule of action. Let us begin by saying that 
every person needs a certain average amount of 
sleep in twenty-four hours, and that, except in 
extremely rare cases, the person best preserves 
health by taking that average amount every day, 
beginning at the same hour, and of course end- 
ing at the same hour, day after day. 

In the next place, remembering that, if we ob- 
serve the rule of taking a uniform amount of 
sleep each night, the question at what hour we 
shall rise is determined by the hour of retiring, 
we may say that, with most people, the morning 
hours are the best and freshest of the day. This 
does not cover the whole truth, for, in considering 

| this question, it must be borne in mind that we 
| are really deciding between an hour, or less time, 
| at the beginning, and the same time at the end of 
| the day. 

Again, the amount of sleep needed is not the 
same for all persons. Consequently, if all are to 
rise at the same hour, they must retire at different 
hours. 

Now, if a!l people were physically so alike that 
they could all conform to the same rules, it might 
at once be concluded, from what has been said, 

| that the best results would be reached in all cases 
| by early rising; but even then we should have to 
determine what is ‘‘early,” and what is too early. 

One of the most amusing conceits of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward E. Hale represents a farmer and his wife, 
with a frenzy for early rising, to have argued, 

| from the success of six o’clock as a uniform 
breakfast hour through the year, that they could 
gain an hour a day by breakfasting at five. 

The experiment worked so well that they pres- 
jently pushed the breakfast hour back to four 
| o’clock, and so gained two hours a day. Again 
they moved the hour back to three o’clock—and 
so they went on, until they had gone backward 
| through the hours three times, with the result of 

gaining three whole days every day they live. 

Obviously one may rise too early, and may in 
consequence be less “healthy, wealthy and wise” 
than by choosing an hour more reasonably early. 
And, finally, norule covers all cases. Beyond a 

|doubt there are persons, young and old, more 
| especially old, who cannot rise at what is to most 
people not too early an hour, without extreme 
| discomfort, and in some instances at the expense 
of health. 

| It makes no difference how early they retire. 
| The addition of an hour’s sleep at the beginning 
| does not make them wakeful a moment sooner; 
| or, it happens that they cannot sleep at the begin- 
| ning of the night if they try. Such people, if the 
| affliction is a real one, are to be pitied. 

The first thing to be ascertained is if it be a real 
affliction, or only a fancy born of indolence. One 
late riser in a family can make an astonishing 
amount of confusion in the household. Only a 
very lazy and a very selfish person will be that 
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late riser if he can, without positive detriment to 
his health, leave his bed in season to eat his 
breakfast when the other members of the family 
eat theirs. 

Now our readers will see the comfort we offer to 
late risers. We say to them that if they cannot 
rise early they ought not to do so. Leaving out 
of the account those whose work compels them 
to be up late at night, we estimate that one person 
in fifty is unable to rise early without harm. 

The rest of those who do not get up to break- 
fast—are lazy. 

——_—____—~+or—_____—_ 


SCARLET THREADS. 


An old farmer, Monsieur Talabard, was murdered 
not long ago in France by a soldier named Redon, 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. Redon 
concealed the deed with remarkable skill and ingenu- 
ity, and for a time escaped without suspicion; but on 
the towel on which he had wiped his hands, in the 
room where he committed the murder, was found a 
single scarlet thread, a ravelling from the cloth of 
military trousers. This slight clue guided the police 
to his detection. 

An Englishman who, a few years ago, while tray- 
elling in this country, killed his comrade with the 
most calm, cold-blooded cruelty, escaped to San Fri.a- 
cisco, and took passage on a steamer for Australia 
under an assumed name. 

He gained the good-will of all the passengers by 
his intelligence, courtesy and friendliness. They 
thought him a man of unusual tenderness of heart, 
as he took a wounded bird, which one of the sailors 
had shot, into his stateroom, and nursed it until it 
was well. But he used every day a handkerchief 
marked with the name of his victim, and this fas- 
tened suspicion upon him. 

It seems foolish for a murderer to bear about with 
him a proof of his guilt, but do we not all carry with 
us the marks of our crimes, whether they are great 
or small? 

The girl who is sweet and charming in society, but 
shrewish, idle and selfish at home with her sisters, 
the servants, and even with her old mother, deceives 
nobody. Unconscious tones in her voice and flashes 
of her eye tell the truth. 

Many boys and young men, who lead, outwardly, 
respectable and virtuous lives, indulge in secret dissi- 
pations which they fancy remain undiscovered; but 
lines upon their faces appear, inexorable as the writ- 
ing on the wall, which told Belshazzar’s guilt and 
prophesied his doom. 

The flush on the skin, the dull eye, the tainted 
breath, are proofs silent and unanswerable as the 
scarlet thread that convicted the murderer. Even 
the deeds we do but plan, and dare not commit, leave 
their stain upon us. 

Lady Macbeth took no life, yet the spot upon her 
hand would not “out” until it drove her to madness 
and death. 

+o _ 
SUPERFICIAL. 


A visitor to a fashionable girls’ school in one of our 
large cities lately was not satisfied to admire the 
fresh beauty and charming grace of the graduating 
class, but made searching inquiries as to their ac- 
quirements. 

“Were there any good mathematicians among 
them?” 

“No. They hada good knowledge of arithmetic— 
enough to keep their accounts. They were not likely 
to have a use for algebra and geometry as the daugh- 
ters and wives of wealthy men.” 

“Any thorough musicians?” 

“They all played fairly well. A woman of society 
is not expected to sing or finger like a professional.” 

“Could they paint or draw?” 

“Yes; enough to please their friends with an occa- 
sional sketch, at which, probably, an artist would 
laugh.” 

They had studied, in a general way, history and 
literature. For the rest, they talked and moved with 
grace and quiet good-breeding. They were refined, 
simple, sensible girls, who would probably fill their 
places well as wives and mothers in luxurious homes. 

But if the homes ceased to be luxurious? 

Our visitor prosecuted his inquiries of the class 
which had left the school ten years before, from the 
same rank of wealthy families. Several of the girls 
were now dependent on their own efforts for their 
daily bread. They were pleasant, lovable women, 
but they had not a single craft or knowledge with 
which to earn money, when want came upon them 
as an armed man. 

There is no country in which wealth is more inse- 
cure than it is here, yet women are certainly not bet- 
ter guarded against its loss than are women in the 
Old World. Hence our shops, newspaper offices and 
employment agencies everywhere are crowded with 
needy women and their train of hungry children 
looking vainly for work which, when found, they 
may not be able to do. 

How many girls, daughters of well-to-do fathers, 
who read this page, possess a safeguard against possi- 
ble poverty? 

ee 
BRAVE BOYS. 


There is something grand in the operations of the 
Royal Humane Society of London. It casts a glance 
over the vast extent of the British Empire, noting 
every instance in which a human life is saved by gen- 
erous bravery. It investigates the circumstances, 
and bestows upon each hero the honor of its recogni- 
tion, which is the more precious because it is not 
vulgarized by any kind of material reward. 

The last list of persons thus distinguished contaius 
thirty-seven names, and among them are, as usual, 
those of several brave boys. One of these was 
Stanley Dawson Smith, aged twelve years, who, in 
August last, rescued from drowning his two sisters, 
aged seventeen and thirteen. The elder girl was 
teaching the younger to swim, when the retiring tide 


| carried both beyond their depth. 


The gallant boy, who was bathing near them, swam 
to their assistance, and happily succeeded in helping 
both to regain their footing. To him the Society 
awarded its bronze medal. 

In ihe same month a Hindoo lad of eighteen, 
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named Talladhur Dharsee, saved from drowning, at | 
far-off Bombay, another Hindoo boy, who had fallen 
into a well. To him also a medal was awarded. Be- 
sides medals, the Society gives testimonials on vel- 
lum or on parchment for gallantry in attempting to 
save life, even when the attempt is not successful. 


=i 
NIHILIST STUDENTS. 


The work of the Nihilists in Russia seems to be 
like that of the earth-worms beneath the soil—quiet, 
but bringing about everywhere the most astonishing 
results. The government has given a great deal of 
attention to the suppression of Nihilistic tendencies 
in the universities, but the gymnasia, polytechnic 
schools and private lyceums have been less carefully 
attended to. 

Recently, however, the most alarming discoveries 
have been made at some of these institutions. At 
Ekaterinoslay it was found that the older boys and 
girls of the different gymnasia met on certain even- 
ings for the reading and discussion of Nihilistic liter- 
ature, each member of the society having regularly 
contributed small sums of money for the purchase of 
such forbidden books. 

The discovery resulted in the arrest of many stu- 
dents of both sexes, and an investigation at other 
similar institutions. 

At Raratoff, another secret society, of more com- 
plicated organization, was discovered. It was carried 
on with the aid of a president, secretary and treas- 
urer, and possessed an entire library of forbidden 
literature, in active circulation. 

The most of these students belonged also to the 
ecclesiastical seminary. Some of them had, with 
great patience and skill, lithographed an immense 
number of Nihilist proclamations, which they scat- 
tered broadcast. 

Similar discoveries have been made at Moscow, 
Odessa and other important places. One little town, 
Memiroff, seems to be ‘“‘dyed in the wool,” for there 
the entire number of students in every class are 
busied in the study and propagation of forbidden 
literature. 











_ +r — 
FETTERED BY ELOQUENCE. 


Ben Hardin, the Kentucky lawyer, was an orator 
possessed of such skill in moving the hearts of men 
that very few who heard the beginning of one of his 
speeches had inclination or ability to leave before its 
conclusion. 

He once hit upon the ingenious device of describ- 
ing the conversations which had taken place among 
the dogs of the town about his client’s adversary and 
the opposing witnesses. This speech occupied the 
greater part of the day, 

A farmer’s wife, living in the country, had sent her 
negro boy to town on an errand, with orders to re- 
turn as soon as it was completed. The boy, however, 
did not appear again until nightfall, and his mistress, 
out of all patience, asked her husband to take him 
out for a whipping. 

The master, intending to comply, thought he would, 
nevertheless, hear what the negro had to say in self- 
defence. 

“Tl tell you how it was, massa,” said the boy. “I 
went to town, and was starting home, and I heard 
Mr. Hardin speaking. I put my head into the court- 
house door, just to hear what he was talking about. 
He was telling what some dogs had said, and I got to 
listening, and the first thing I knew it was night.” 

“Well, George,” said his master, “if that was what 
kept you, I shall have to let you off this time. I was 
caught by that same dog speech myself!” 


~+~@> 
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SHOOTING ARROWS. 


In the days when the buffalo was found ir vast 
herds on the Western plains, there were Indians who, 
while riding at a gallop, could send an arrow through 
a buffalo’s body. Remarkable as this shooting was, 
yet it did not equal that reached by the archers of 
ancient times. 

Mr. Dixon, in his history of Gairlock, Scotland, 
says that the MacRaes of that district were such 
skilful archers that they could hit a man at the dis- 
tance of four and even five hundred yards. 

He instances the killing of a serving-man at five 
hundred yards, and of two men killing several 
McLeods at four hundred yards. Lest the reader 
should discount the distance of the range, the author 
mentions several wonderful shots made by Turks. 

In 1794, the Turkish ambassador shot an arrow, ina 
field near London, four hundred and fifteen yards 
against the wind, and™four hundred and eighty-two 
yards with the wind. 

The secretary of the ambassador, on hearing the 
expressions of surprise from the English gentlemen 
present, said the Sultan had shot five hundred yards. 
This: was the greatest performance of modern days, 
but a pillar, standing on a plain near Constantinople, 
recorded shots ranging up to eight hundred yards. 

Sir Robert Ainslie, British Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, records that in 1798 he was present 
when the Sultan shot an arrow nine hundred and 
seventy-two yards. 

a 
ABSENT-MINDED. 


At the last session of the German Reichstag, Herr 
Wichmann, it is said, was calling the roll, and com- 
ing to his own name, called it without getting any 
response. 

He repeated the name again in a louder tone. Still 
no answer, and he spoke it for the third time at the 
top of his voice, upon which the laughter of the 
house brought him to his senses, and he marked him- 
self present. 

To match this, there is an anecdote in Mrs. Les- 
ley’s “Recollections of My Mother,” concerning an 
old Northampton stage-driver. He hada phenome- 
nal memory, to which he trusted implicitly, receiving 
and executing all sorts of commissions daily without 
ever making any memorandum. 

Once his wife went to Boston with him, and on the 
day when it had been agreed that she should return, 
the man was troubled all the way to Worcester with 
the feeling that he had forgotten something. 

He tried in vain to think what it could be, till just 
as he was whipping up his horses to leave that town. 








Then it suddenly came to him, and he exclaimed, 





THE YOUTHS 








Ot course it was too late for him to return for her, 
and of course he never heard the last of it in North. 
ampton. 





Soupunton Sent Free. 
To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1888, 
and for a full year from that date. 


A Fascinating Story. 
We shall begin, with the first number of THE 
CoMPANION in January, the publication of an 
admirable serial story, by Mrs. Frank Lee, en- 
titled 


“Redmond, of The Seventh.” 


This is a fine sketch of life in a New York City 
school, with its regiment of boys under semi- 
military discipline, and will interest every boy in 
the character of young Redmond, and in the inci- 
dents of the narrative. It will be finely illus- | 
trated from sketches made by Buhler, in a New 
York grammar school. | 








CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


With many writers, especially in former times, 
various curious styles of composition were much in 
favor. One author, for example, would compose 
verses with some particular letter omitted from every 
stanza; others would write in such a way that the 
line read the same backwards and forwards, and still 
others made anagrams. It was fashionable at one | 
time to write verses in fantastic shapes. | 


The forms of a bottle, a glass, or a lady’s fan were 
imitated, and this was done by lengthening or short- 
ening the lines as re uired, though with sad detri- | 
ment to the verse. here the design was a bottle, a 
number of short lines would go to form the neck; | 
gradually lengthening, the shoulder would be formed, | 
and then the body. 

We read also of verses arranged in the form of “a 
oe of gloves, a pair of spectacles, and a pair of pot- 
ooks.” Specimens of this kind of literary frivolit 

are to be found in French, Spanish and Englis 
books of the sixteenth century. 
Both in China and Japan such literary feats are 
held in great esteem, even in the present day; in the 
latter country the poet not infrequently arranges his 
verses in the shape of a man’s head—thus, perhaps, 
giving a facial outline of the subject of his verse ; 
and though the Chinese may not make so nice a 
choice, choosing perhaps a cow or other animal for 
= design, they display greater ingenuity by so 
loing. 
Ingenious as this kind of thing may be, the time 
spent in it is wasted, and we agree with the Eastern 
oy 2 to whom a poet read a long work, from which 
the letter A was altogether excluded. 
“Yes, it’s curious,” said this monarch bluntly, ‘but 
it would be much more interesting had you sent all 
the other letters to j@in A in exile.” 
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TAKING HIS TURN. 


It is anirreverent impulse of the youthful soul to 
yield to wicked glee when an older person is taken to 
task by some one who has aright to scold him. An 
instance of this nature comes from the English Life 
School of the Royal Academy, which was devoted to 
the study of the human figure from models. Some 
one of the Royal Academicians always sat with the 
pupils the prescribed two hours, rarely drawing, 
oftener reading. 





One night, Sir Edwin Landseer was visitor, and as 
he sat busily reading, a very old gentleman in list 
slippers, with an ear-trumpet under his arm, shuffled 
into the school. This was John Landseer, the father 
= Sir Edwin. His son, book in hand, rose to meet 

m. 

“You are not drawing then; why a you draw?” 
said the old gentleman ina loud voice, 

“Don’t feel inclined,” shouted the son down the 
ba ca 
“Then you ought to feel inclined. That’s a fine 
figure ; get out your paper | and draw.” 

‘*Haven’t got any paper,” shouted the son. 

“What’s that book?” asked the father. 

“Oliver Twist!” in a voice loud enough to have 
been heard across the square. 

“Ts it about art?” 

“No; it’s about Oliver Twist.” 

“Let me look at it. Ha! it’s some of Dickens’s 
nonsense. Isee. You’d much better draw than 
waste your time on such stuff as that.” 

By the time the conversation had concluded, the 
son, to the delight of his pupils, was exceedingly hot 
and uncomfortable. 





NOT PREJUDICED. 


Human nature usually believes in the purity of its 
own motives. Our neighbor may be prejudiced, but 
we ourselves are animated only by just opinions. 
Though we may be severe, we are never violent. 


When Gen. Sam Houston was Governor of Texas, 
he was so active in prosecuting a defaulting officer 
that a cry of persecution was raised by the friends 
of the latter. 

The Governor, in discussing the matter with a 
party of gentlemen, declared that he was quite de- 
void of prejudice, and should take his first opportu- 
nity of convincing the public that he was actuated 
by no feeling of personal animosit 

“The evidence against him,” said the general, “will 
be so convincing that no jury i in the world can fail to 
convict the criminal. Then, when found guilty and 
sentenced, he will change his tune, and he and his 
sy mpathizing friends will appeal to me for executive 
clemency. 

“Then will come my time to show that I have no 
prejudice. I shall pardon him, for I will never allow 
such an unmitigated scoundrel to contaminate the 
penitentiary of Texas!” 





——+or— 
MISQUOTED. 


The ideas of pupils are often hazy enough of them- 
selves, but in the case reported below the thought 
seems to have become lost in smoke. The instance 
is said to have been taken from an examination in an 
English high school for girls: 


os pate introduction of tobacco into Eng- 
an 
, ae was introduced into England by 


Sir Walter Raleigh, who said, “Be of good cheer, for 
we have this day lighted such a flame in England as, 





“Oh, it’s my wife! I've left my wife!” 


by God’s grace, shall never be extinguished.” 
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‘om 's Senaniatien makes the blood pure, rich, 

and vitalizing. Sold by all drugyists. (Adv. 

Rheumatism originates in morbid condition of the 

blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures rheumatism. [Adv. 
ies ot 

Barry’s Trycopherous. Baldness, thin hair, scurf, 

dandruff and falling out are cured absolutely by its use. 
— ig 

“I shall do all 1 can to recommend Dr. Kennedy’s Fa- 

vorite Remedy for Gravel. It cured me.”—S.J.McCor- 

mick, U.S. Dep. Mineral Surveyor, Bliss Sta.,[daho.[ Adv, 
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DYSPEPSIA. Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
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SE TING SILK! EMBROIDERY SILK! 
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/Thacher’s Magnetic Insoles. Only $1, 
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fa * “A Plain Road to Health,” Sent Free, 


X% ase CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
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best polish of any known substance. Address DIAMOND 
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RINTING RESSES. 


Circular sent free, gangs —— 
Book of type, 5 cents. Guide, 1 

JOSEPH WATSON, N°.19 MURRAY T. SHEW YORK. 

ARBOR MOCCASINS. Send $1.25 

and receive, postpaid, a pair of these 
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MPORTED CHRISTMAS CARDS by mail. 
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Every schoolboy or girl ought to hav e one of our new 


“READY COMPANION BOXES.” 


A slight pressure on the top opens the box and the con- 
tents—Pen Holder, Slate & Lead Pencil is ready for use, 
All large stores keep them, but if your dealer does not, 
send 13 cents in stamps for sample. 3 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! 
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THE “STAR” TOBOGGAN. 
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The most STYLISH TOBOGGANS made. Send 
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CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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CUSTOM-MADE PANTS, $3. 


Vests, $2.25; Coats, $8; and Alte 
at Popular Prices. 


“IT'S NOT THE COAT THAT MAKES THE MAN” 


(TS. - THE 


LAN TS: 


20 Years Experience. 
To Send 6 cents for samples, 
y rules and particulars, show- 
ing how this is done. If you 
desire to make a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s 
present, and cannot 
wait for samples, send & 
$3 for pants and 35 cents for postage or express, and 
give the Waist, Hip, and Inside Leg measures, and 
say about what “color you prefer, and we will guar- 
antee satisfaction’ or refund your money. 
Reference:—American Express Co., Boston, 
















Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
** $15 Breechloader “ $9.00 
All kinds — + prmemeny my eteeen | than 
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SAVE THE POSTAGE. 

Ask your friends to club 
with you in ordering Holi- 
day Gifts from the Pre- 
mium List. Do this, and 
we can send all the articles 
to one address by express, 
the express charges to be 
paid by purchasers. This 
will save you the ex- 
cessive postage charges. 


STUDY CAREFULLY 
the Premium List; make 
your selections at once; 
send us a list of the arti- 
cles wanted and the money 
and we will forward the 
| goods by RETURN MAIL 
or EXPRESS. 
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BAY STATE PANTS 00., 30 30 a Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HOLIDAYS 


Are near at hand. So near, that any person intending to order Holiday Gifts from 
the Youth’s Companion Premium List must do so without delay. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 


of providing articles for 
Home Industries, such as 
Art Needlework, Scroll 
Sawingand Wood Carving, 
Magic Lanterns, Print- 
ing Presses, Microscopes, 
etc. 


Books at popular prices, 
in fact almost all desirable 
articles suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts. 


YOU WILL SAVE 


time, patience and money 
by making your selections 
of Christmas Presents 
from the Premium List. 


Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
“I SHALL NOT WHOLLY DIE.” 
“Non omnis moriar.”—HORACE,. 


I know that I shall die; 
It needs no gloomy herald standing near, 
To sound this daily message in mine ear, 
As the swift years go by. 
The soft winds whisper it with pen? breath, 
Earth’s streams all hasten to the gulf of death; 
That which is born must die. 


What is that we call death? 
Is it to drop with all our hopes and fears 
Down to the silence of eternal years, 3 

When ends this laboring breath? 

To have uo part in all this wondrous whole, 
While suns shall rise and starry heavens roll? 
Is this what men call death? 

A weakling voice replies: 
“Nay, nay, when man the mortal turns to dust, 
Nature, kind mother, will restore her trust, 
And he again shall rise— 
Shall rise and live in plant and flower and tree, 
Passing through life and death eternally, 
Beneath these arching skies.” 





Oh, cheap and foolish word! 
Vain, empty show and mockery of life! 
Is this the hope when ends our mortal strife, 
By which man’s soul is stirred? 
Nay life immortal, ever full and free, 
Moving in conscious thought eternally, 
Like some quick wingéd bird, 


Another weakling voice: 
“When thou art dead, thine influence shall abide, 
Shall still flow on, a never-ending tide, 
‘To make the earth rejoice; 
In the good deeds thy mortal years have wrought, 
Thou shalt live on, Gubalmed tn grateful thought.” 
Oh poor and sickly voice! 


Hear what the Master saith: 
**My Father’s house has mansions large and fair, 
J ased from earthly care, 
ne in heavenly breath; 
So hence I go to make for you a place, 
To come again and bring you face to face, 
No more to taste of death.” 





The ransomed of the Lord 
On Zion’s clear and holy heights shall tread, 
With everlasting joy = their head, 
And songs in full aecord; 
Here joy and gladness ever shall remain 
While far behind them lie the realms of pain; 
God's last and grand reward! 
INCREASE N. TARBOX, 
—_ +o 


For the Companion. 
PATRICK HENRY’S DEATH. 


In an age when it was fashionable to avow scep- 
tical sentiments, Patrick Henry was always ready 
to defend the Christian faith. A member of the 
Episcopal church, according to his latest biogra- 
pher, Prof. Tyler, he not infrequently received the 
Communion. On such occasion his habit was to 
fast until he had been at the Lord’s Table, and 
then to spend the day in retirement. 

One hour, at the close of the day, he spent in 
private prayer and meditation, and during it no 
one was suffered to intrude upon his privacy. 

While he was Governor of Virginia, he was so 
alarmed at the spread of infidel sentiments among 
the young men of the State that he printed, at his 
own expense, an edition of Soame Jenyns’s “View 
of the Internal Evidence of Christian Religion,” 
and an edition of Butler’s ‘‘Analogy.” When he 
meta young man of sceptical tendencies, he would 
give him one of these books. Doubtless the fact 
that the book was presented by the Governor of 
his State secured it an attention from the young 
Virginian which he might not have paid had it 
been distributed by a more humble colporter. 

Patrick Henry wrote out an elaborate answer 
to Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason,” but, being impressed 
by the replies to Paine then appearing in England, 
he directed his wife, shortly before his death, to 
destroy the manuscript, which she did. 

In his last will, written by his own hand, he 
concluded thus: ‘This is all the inheritance I can 
give to my dear family. The religion of Christ 
can give them one which will make them rich 
indeed.” 

On the 6th of June, 1799, his kindred being 
sent for, found him sitting in a large, old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair. He was dying from an incura- 
ble internal disease. 

His physician, Dr. Cabell, was about to admin- 
ister a preparation of mercury. Taking the vial 
in his hand, the dying man said, ‘I suppose, doc- 
tor, this is your last resort.” 

“I am sorry to say, governor, that it is,” replied 
the doctor. ‘Acute inflammation of the intestine 
has already taken place; and unless it is removed, 
mortification will ensue, if it has not already 
commenced, which I fear.” 

“What will be the effect of this medicine, doc- 
tor?” 

“It will give you immediate relief, or”—the 
doctor could not finish the sentence. 

“You mean, doctor,” said the sick man, “that it 
will give relief, or will prove fatal immediately.” 

“You can only live a short time without it, and 
it may relieve you.” 

“Excuse me, doctor, for a few moments,” said 
Patrick Henry, drawing over his eyes the silk cap 
he wore. Holding the vial, he prayed aloud for 
his family, his country and for his own soul. 
“Amen!” said he, and swallowed the medicine. 

Dr. Cabell, who greatly loved the old patriot, 
had gone out upon the lawn, where, throwing 
himself under a tree, he wept bitterly. Mastering 
himself, he returned to the house, and found his 
patient calmly watching the blood congealing 
under his finger-nails. The old orator fixed his 


weight of the dew which 


| eyes on Dr. Cabell, with whom he had held many 
| discussions about the Christian religion. 

“Doctor,” said he, with great tenderness, ‘I 
wish you to observe how real and beneficial the 
religion of Christ is to a man about to die.” 

He then breathed so gently for a few minutes 
that those around him knew not when he breathed 
out his spirit. 

——~+o-—____—__ 
TWO TREES AND THEIR HABITS. 

In the public parks where one sees planted, side 
by side, the English elm and the native variety, a 
good chance offers for a study of the habits and 
nature of these two members of the same family. 

| The English tree grows tall and stately, but of a 
| sturdy form withal. Its branches grow straight off, 
| or if they bend at all, it is with little grace. Leaf 
They have an air of alert- 


| and bough are firmly set. 
ness about them. A tendency to yield or droop is 
the last thing a person will detect about the tree. It 
bears up brave and stout against the gentlest breeze, 
as if arude east wind, with a salt breath from the 
sea and a hoarse cough in its voice, had been its 
| earlier playfellow. Its trunk grows gnarled and 
knotted, like that of the oak. This shows long ten- 
sion of its fibres. 


The English elm wears its covering of leaves till 
late in the autumn, with little fading of the color. 
Evidently it is not yet used to our climate, and does 
not anticipate an early winter. It seems to think 
that it still shelters violets in November, and that it 
will keep the frost off the holly until after Christ- 
mas. 

It is needless to describe the native cousin to this 
tree. Our elm is everywhere familiar—in the woods 
and pastures and fields; and most common of all is 
it planted by the side of village roads and city streets. 

n all these places it shows the same marked char- 
acter. Its boughs grow long and slender, and droop 
almost with the grace of the willow. In the wind 
they swing to and fro with a sort of pendulous mo- 
tion, as though they were keeping time with the 
rhythmical beating of the blast. 

Whether in the woods or in the open ground, the 
American elm is the same. It gives little shelter 
from sun or storm. Grass grows under it in the 
meadows as it grows under no other forest tree. 
Perhaps this circumstance has made it a favorite 
with the farmers, and has induced the woodman the 
oftener to spare this tree. 

Not only is our elm yielding in its character, but it 
seems to anticipate every demand upon it with a 
ready compliance. Its thin foliage grows pale before 
the heavy frosts have come, and falls before the cold 
storms have had a chance to wrench and twist the 
branches. No leaves fal! more lightly than these in 
the early mornings of September. When the leaf is 
fully ripened, the joint at the base of its stem be- 
comes so loosely and so weakly hinged that the extra 
athers on the leaves in 
the early morning brings them down with the still- 
ness of flakes of snow. 

Now the question comes up, if this difference be- 
tween the English elm and the American is to be 
accounted for, in whole or in part, on the score of 
environment? Has the English elm, a resident of 
the open country for many generations, even of its 
own family, been forced to acquire its ability to hold 
its head up high, and formed the habit of keeping its 
garb of leaves well wrapped about its form until ice 
and snow are formed upon them? Has it so far for- 
gotten an earlier life of its race with the Druids in 
the native woods of England, before Roman or 
Saxon ever came into the island, and does it still 
keep the memory of a milder climate than ours? 

On the other hand, it is to be decided whether the 
retiring habit of the American elm is due to the fact 
that, until lately, it has always lived in the woods, 
where it was sheltered from the winds, and had no 
occasion to assert itself, as it finds occasion now to 
do. Whether it has learned that it is best in our 
climate every year to be prepared for an early winter, 
and to relieve itself of its covering of leaves before 
it takes on a coating of ice and snow. 

In this question is involved the determining the 
influence of environment. The study of this is con- 
nected with the study of the effect which domestica- 
tion has upon animals and plants. In the view of 
modern , it is r ble to expect that the 
English elm will, in the course of generations, come 
to cast off its leaves more seasonably, and otherwise 
conform to the nature of our climate. 

Also it may be expected that the native elm, as it 
becomes accustomed to a more and more in the 
open country, will adapt itself gradually to the 
changed conditions of its life, and in its on and 
habits come to resemble more nearly its sturdy Eng- 
lish cousin. 

This modern view differs from the older belief in 
the permanence of types, but it does not greatly 
modify the idea of the Creator. It only calls for the 
more constant, the more close, the more universal 
watchfulness and care of that same Wisdom and 
Power that was so beneficently employed in planning 
and creating the universe; and it doubles the assur- 
ance that this Provident Goodness will attend every 
order of creation under all environments. 








+e — 
ADVENTURES OF A RUNAWAY. 


If any of our young readers are disposed to run 
away from home, we advise them to secure before- 
hand a very affectionate mother and a father with 
plenty of money. It is not as common nowadays for 
boys to run away as it once was, but they do it some- 
times, and get into terrible plights out of which only 
the united power of a mother’s love and a father’s 
money can get them. 


Nearly six years ago Henri Herion, aged seventeen, 
the son of a German father and a French mother, 
ran away from his home in Providence and sailed to 
Antwerp. After visiting his relations in various 
parts of Europe and wearing out his welcome, he 
was obliged to “face the music,” and earn his right 
to live by labor. 

He became a waiter at a summer hotel, and, when 
the season was over, he moved to the milder climate 
of Venice, where again he served as waiter. Next, 
he went to Algiers with an agent of Barnum to buy 
ostriches and hire “real Arabs” for the greatest show 
on earth. 

As this could not be a permanent employment, he 
returned soon to Europe, where he roved about from 
place to place, always compelled to gain his subsist- 
ence as a waiter in hotels—the last resort of counts 
and runaways. 

He wandered far, and still there seemed nothing 
for him but to wait at hotel tables and accept the 
trifling gratuities offered him by those whom he 
served. Sometimes he had a good situation, and 
again he would find himself destitute of every re- 
source, hungry, ill-clad and desolate. 

In Europe, alas! there is always one door that 
stands wide open to a vigorous young fellow; it is 
the door of the recruiting station. The young man 
from Providence enlisted in the French army for five 
years, and soon discovered that the life of an enlisted 
soldier is an acute form of perdition. 

Long marches under a burning sun in malarious 
regions completed his repentance, and brought him 
to the point of writing home for money. 

Before it reached him he deserted. He was caught; 
he deserted again; he was caught again; and he 
found himself in a dungeon living on bread and 
water, a few miles from the city of Algiers. He es- 
caped again and again, until, utterly discouraged, he 
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submitted to his fate and, with three hundred other | quick!” exclaimed Metcalf, struggling to keep his 


deserters, settled down to basket-making as a per- 
manent prisoner. 

But he had at home a mother whose love nothing 
could exhaust; he had also a father who could not 
forget him; he had likewise an Uncle Sam whose 
long arms can reach from Washington to Algiers. 
That mother’s love gave that father no peace until he 
went to Paris and, through the good offices of the 
Secretary of State and the American Minister, ex- 
tracted the runaway from his prison, and set him 
down safe and sound in the city of Providence. 

It required two years of —— and negotiation 
to effect his release, for those European governments, 
loose as they are in some respects, keep the tightest 

ssible clutch upon their soldiers. Henri does not 
ntend to wander any more. 


+o 





For the Companion. 


PEACE. 


Winds and wild waves in headlong huge commotion 
Scud, dark with tempest, o’er the Atlantic’s breast; 
While underneath, few fathoms deep in ocean, 

Lie peace and rest. 


Storms in mid-air, the rack before them sweeping, 

Hurry and hiss, like furies hate-possessed ; 

While over all white cloudlets pure are sleepi 
In peace and rest. 


Heart, O wild heart! why in the storm-world raging 
Flit’st thou thus midway, passion’s slave and jest, 
When all so near above, below unchanging, 
Are heaven and rest? 
Cc. W. WILLIS. 








MISUNDERSTOOD. 


It is always the safe course to judge ourselves with 
severe justice, and our neighbors with charity; a 
reversal of the rule is sure to entail mistakes. The 
little town of Ogden was greatly exercised over the 
delinquencies of one of its daughters, a school- 
teacher, who had come home to spend her vacation, 
and who, as the gossips declared, ‘‘lazed round half 
the time.” 


“She’ll set a whole mornin’ in that arbor scribblin’, 
an’ her mother doin’ the work,” said old Miss Grey, 
who kept an eye on the world at large. 

“Yes; but what she’s a-writin’ of is what I can’t 
make out,” said another of these spies. ‘Letters to 
some beau, I aint no doubt.” 

“She helps some about the dishes,” said a third 
interested observer of the public morals. ‘An she 
doos flax round a leetle more washin’ an’ ironin’ days, 
I'll say that for her; but it’s the livin’ truth that I’ve 
seen her settin’ up to the parlor chamber winder 
with her scribblin’, an’ her mother sewin’ for dear 
life down stairs to pay off that mortgage.” 

“As ef one pair of hands could pay up all that 
money! Tailorin’s a good trade, but ’twon’t do 
everything.” 

Sometimes it was temporarily decided by these 
self-appointed censors of morals that the girl should 
be reasoned with, and, if possible, turned from the 
error of her idle ways; but, as she was known to 
be “‘high-sperited,” no one quite liked to undertake 
the task. 

So the summer waned, autumn came, and the cul- 
prit went back to her school. 

In less than a year news spread about the town 
that Mrs. May’s mortgage was paid, and a deputation 
soon waited upon her to ascertain the truth of the 
report. 

“Oh yes,” said the lad WF meg L “my little girl 
has done it all. She werbs very hard last summer 
on some translations, for which she was well paid; 
and at the same time she wrote a novel that has 
proved very successful. 
writing when she was here in Mer vacation.” 

When her visitors had left the house, it was some 
time before ‘in anything to say on that subject, 
or any other. iss Grey was the first to recover a 
portion of her wonted spirits. 

“Well, it beats all!” she declared. “But what’s 
the use of bein’ so close-mouthed? Why couldn’t 
she ha’ told us what she was writin’ at the time?” 

But the others had not a word to say. Their crests 
had fallen low with wholesome shame. 


— +o 
HIS BROTHER. 


The late Earl of Shaftesbury was said to exercise a 
powerful influence for good over every man, what- 
ever his station might be, with whom he came in 
contact. The secret of this influence lay in the fact 
that he treated the man not as a prince, a trader, or 
a laborer, but as his brother in blood, in need, like 
himself, of human and divine help. 


A certain drunken sailor had been repeatedly 
brought to religious meetings, and had been preached 
at and prayed with in vain, until every one had given 
up all hope of him. The Earl, passing him one day, 
laid his hand upon his shoulder, and said tenderly : 

“Ah, Jack, we’ll make a man of you yet!” 

Jack drew himself up, and looked the nobleman in 
the eye. For the first time the man in him was rec- 
ognized, and answered to the call. From that hour 
he was a changed man. 

Eva, the white child in Mrs. Stowe’s story, lectures 
and prays for the little negro Topsy in vain, until she 
lays her hand upon To sy as an equal. 

There is a deep truth in these hints which we are 
apt to forget. The educated man or woman of the 
gentler class, however kindly disposed, too often 
speaks to servants, to the poor, or the criminal, as 
from a higher plane than they occupy, with an affa- 
ble patronage which the hearer resents. He never 
forgets that the rich and poor are of one blood, or 
doubts that circumstances have made all the differ- 
ence between them. 

That mysterious race, the Romany, have certain 
signs and words by which they recognize each other 
in every nation or condition of life. From one of 
their own blood only will they accept support or alli- 
ance. There is something of the Gitana in all human 
beings. Only the man who owns himself to be our 
brother can always help us or lift us. 


9 
ASTRIDE A BEAR. 


Among the incidents of the early history of Cam- 
den, Maine, which have been handed down none is 
more interesting to the young people than an adven- 
ture of Leonard Metcalf, one of the first settlers of 
the town. Metcalf, a young man named Webber, 
and James Richards were out one day on a moose 
hunt. The only gun was carried by Richards; the 
two others went armed with a hatchet each. 


As the company divided, Richards kept at the base 
of Mt. Batty, while the others ascended it and kept 
the same course. Mr. Richards’s two dogs had scared 
up an old bear on the western slope of the mountain, 
and, after shooting it, Mr. Richards went in search of 
his companions to apprise them of his success. 

In the meantime, Metcalf and Webber had found 
the lair, where the two cubs, of considerable size, 
were secreted. They tried to drive them out of the 
den, by building a fire and smoking the entrance. 

As one of the cubs essayed to come out, Metcalf 
made a thrust at him with his jackknife, having 
carelessly laid his hatchet down. The young bear 
then rushed out of the den when Metcalf, fun of 
eager excitement to capture it, seized the cub by the 
—_ = held on and called to Webber to come and 
ne tim. 

“Knock him with your hatchet! knock him down, 





You ge she was always | 








hold on the cub’s ears. 

But Webber was not quick enough. He was either 
afraid or enjoyed the fun of seeing Metcalf jumping 
about, and so did not me 

Metcalf saw that he could not hold the bear much 
longer, and, with the rashness of youth, jumped 
astride the animal which dashed with fright down 
the mountain-side at the imminent risk of the young 
man’s life. 

Firmly grasping the bear’s neck with one hand, 
Metcalf clung on, and tried from time to time to cut 
the animal’s throat with his knife, which he held in 
the other; but the blade kept shutting up, so that his 
attempts to despatch him were in vain. 

After thus riding down nearly to the base of the 
mountain, tearing his clothes, and scratching his legs 
badly by the bushes and crust of the snow, he was 
met by Richards, who yy My | approached and 
was able to knock the bear in the head, and thus re- 
lieve Metcalf from his dangerous situation. 


Or 
HARD WORK AND SMALL PAY. 


There are two things which very often go together 
in all countries, but an American traveller in Wales 
reports what certainly seems an exceptionally hard 
case—one worthy the attention of the Knights of 
Labor, if these really have the true knightly spirit: 


One day I passed a group of seven women striding 
along with a good swinging gait, each leaning far 
forward under the weight of a huge basket laden 
with water-cresses. 

It was evident that each of these was as heavy is 
the average full travelling trunk, which American 
railway porters hurl about with Herculean abandon, 
and which British porters carefully place on hand- 
trucks and trundle before them, as if it were a baby 
go-cart with the baby in it. 

hese women were in a jolly mood, and chaflingly 
asked us to give them a lift with their baskets. 

“Let us put ’em on your trap, master, won’t you, 
now? Wt! They’re so heavy!” 

My driver, who was of the neighborhood, told me 
that the women had been to a point some distance 
beyond St. Donat’s castle after their cresses—that is 
to say, twenty miles from Cardiff. Every week they 
made this journey, walking all — Thursday, gathi- 
ering their cresses from certain lakes and pools by 
the roadsides on Friday, then walking back to Car- 
diff, and making their appearance in the market early 
on Saturday morning. 

Such sleep as they had was got in the open air 
under the hedgerows, This was in the last week of 
October, and it was pretty cold for such lodgings. 
For their forty miles’ tramp, their discomfort and 
their labor in gathering and selling, they would real- 
ize perhaps seven or eight shillings the basket. 








a 
HARD TO SAY “YES.” 

Among the Yankees there is occasionally a man 
who seems to find it almost impossible to answer a 
question with a plain “‘yes” or ‘‘no.” He has a way 
of his own of expressing the affirmative or the nega- 
tive, which he finds quite as effective as a flat “yes” 
or “no.” 


One day Ephraim Z——, a young up-country farmer, 
who had this peculiarity of making indirect answers, 
ms og before the minister to be married to Sera- 
phina Y——, a comely and well-to-do young woman 
whom he had long wooed and finally won. 

The minister began the ceremony. 

“Do you, Ephraim, take this woman, Seraphina, 
to be your lawful wife?” 

Ephraim grinned. ‘Wal—he! he!—I guess I do,” 
said Ephraim. 

‘‘Answer me ‘yes’,” said the minister, quietly. And 
then he repeated, “Do you, Ephraim, take this 
woman, Seraphina, to be your lawful wife?” 

Ephraim scratched his ear and answered, ‘Wal, I 
don’t say I won’t, parson.” 

“That will not do,” said the minister, firmly. “An- 
swer me categorically.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ephraim indignantly. 
won’t take my word for it, eh?” 

Here the young woman began to cry, and Ephraim 
was finally induced to say ‘“‘yes” in answer to the 
question. Some of his friends think that it was the 
only time he had ever “‘said it right out.” 


“He 


A FAMILY FAILING. 


One often hears it said of persons who have pecul- 
iar mental and physical traits that it ‘‘runs in their 
family” to do or be so. These hereditary traits are 
certainly undesirable, if they take a form like that 
which the following story presents : 


A woman returning from the funeral of her third 
husband seated herself in the presence of her sym- 
pathizing neighbors, and said, with the calmness of 
resignation : 

“It aint so hard to bear as it would be if it didn’t 
run in our family to be widders; but it does, and we 
just have to make up our minds to it. 

“My grandmother was three times a widder, my 
mother buried two husbands, my sister Jane has 
buried two, and her third is mighty low now witha 
lingering fever; one of my aunts had four, and out- 
lived the last one of them, and my sister Maria’s sec- 
ond husband is so sickly she might as well be getting 
her mourning ready. 

“I tell you, it’s mighty hard to have widderhood 
run in your family like that!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Winter. 
2. 

1. “*To err is human; to forgive, divine.” 
- “Two ill meals make the third a glutton.” 
“Threatened folks live long.” 
“Laws catch flies, but let hornets go free.” 
“Vain glory blossoms, but never bears.”’ 
“A lie has no legs, but a slander has wings.” 
“Blame yourself and not the times.” 
**Fools make feasts and wise men eat them.” 
“Call me cousin, but cozen me not.” 
10. ‘Enough is as good as a feast.” 
11. “The first dish pleaseth all.” 
12. “Satan, sometimes, reproves sin.” 
13. ‘‘War makes thieves and peace hangs them.” 
14. ‘Idle men are dead all their life long.” + 
15. “Kings have no power over souls.” 
16. ‘When bread is wanting, oaten cakes are good ” 
17. ‘A friend is never known till needed.” 
18. “No longer pipe, no longer dance.” 
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If there is too much fulness at the corners, cut | 














oy Sy out a piece at each point, but not too much. 
Cz * = Then make a fancy stitch in colored silk on the | 
be ~ } =, \ outside near the edge of the birch bark, sewing | 
“Sh through both the bark and the cardboard. | 
4} In the same manner cover the other piece of | 





cardboard with birch bark. | 
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For the Companion. 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Christmas Cards. 





The custom of sending home-made Christmas 
cards is becoming more and more popular every 
year, and a suggestion of how to make a few | 
quickly and easily may not come amiss here. j 

The card shown in our illustration is made of | Next cut two more pieces of cardboard of the 
heavy cardboard; it is eleven inches long and six | 4 : 

: : ; -, | Same size as the first, and after laying over each 
inches wide. The edges are gilded, and the gilt ie ol , estes Gallien cone tin 

drawn over on the face to form an irregular | — a mot ewe « _ ; Bs 

antes | with light colored silk, placing the silk over the 
cotton and catching down the edges, in the same 
manner as in fastening the birch bark on the other 
pieces of cardboard. 

Now take two pieces of the cardboard, one cov- 
| ered with birch bark and the other with silk, place | 
| them evenly together, making one panel, showing | 

the bark on the outside and the silk on the inside. | 
, The two sides should be of ezactly the same size. | 

Sew these edges together with fine sewing silk. | 
Proceed in like manner to fasten the other two 
covered pieces of cardboard together. 

The hinges of the case are made of two ribbon 
bows formed of four pieces of ribbon, two pieces 
sewed on each side of the case; it is best to insert 
| the ribbon between the two pieces of cardboard 
which form one side, and sew them in when over- | 
handing the edges together. 

The case is tied together by two ribbons, one 
fastened in each side of the case on the opposite 
edge from the hinges. | 


The old-fashioned albums seem to have almost | 











| disappeared, and these photograph cases may ap- 
| propriately take their place. 


Pillow-Sham Rack. 


Take an old broom and saw or cut off the | 
s handle. Smooth down the sharp, rough ends, | 
RIST, AS: |} and paint the stick dark red, or any other color 

rT) i that will harmonize with the furnishings of the 
ene entre room, and then let it dry. Tack one end of a 
ribbon, of the same color as the stick, or of some | 











sa ie, it 


Two pine twigs bearing their tassels, and a pine | 
cone are first gilded and then tied to the card with j 
narrow ribbon; the ribbon is passed through slits 
cut in the card for that purpose. 

The lettering can be omitted if desired, for even 
without it the card is very pretty and unique. 

Another card is made by tying, with narrow | 
ribbon, a gilded wishbone at one side of the 
bevelled, gilt-edged cards which come already 
prepared for decoration. Below, or at the side, 
are these lines—written or printed : 


“His dearest wish the Fates will send 
To him who draws the longer end.” 

Still another and very pretty card has a pressed 
four-leaved clover glued in one corner with these 
lines neatly lettered : 

“Love, be true to her, Life, be dear to her, 
Health, stay close to her, Joy draw near to her, 


Fortune, find what your gifts can do for her, 
Search your treasure-house through and through for 








pretty contrasting shade, about four inches from 
the end of the stick, and fasten the other end of 
the ribbon to the other end of the stick, in the 
same way. 

Tie two pretty ribbon bows at each end of the 
main ribbon where it joins the stick, allowing the 
| loops to fall over, and cover where the ribbon is 
| tacked on the pole. 

The ribbon used should be of the same color as 
the pole. If yellow ribbons are preferred, the rod 
will look best gilded. 

This is a gift any boy can readily make, and it 
is very useful to keep the pillow shams smooth. 

The rack should be hung in a convenient place 
where the shams can be placed over the pole, and 
hung out of the way when not in use. 


- her. 
Follow her steps the wide world over— 
You must ! for here is the four-leaved clover.” 


A Bag for Soiled Collars and Handkerchiefs. 


The one shown in the illustration is pretty as 
well as useful. 











PRIOR a CGT 
Pillow-Shams. 


Our illustration shows a pillow-sham made sim- 
ply of four linen hem-stitched handkerchiefs 
joined together with lace insertion, and bordered 
with lace of the same pattern. 

The lace edge and insertion are overhanded to 
the edges of the handkerchiefs. 

The lace on the border is held a little full while 











Fie. L 
It is made by simply folding the towel in the 
centre, sewing up the sides to within an inch of 
the border (Fig. 1), folding the ends of the towel 
over on either side of the bag, and stitching them 
down as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 1. 














The two rows of stitching forms a case through 
which to run the draw-string. Narrow ribbon, or | 
red braid can be used for the draw-string, and the | 
bag may be hung up by the loops. | 


Photograph Case of Birch Bark. 


| can make a pair of these pillow-shams, with a little 
| advice and assistance, in basting, from some kind 


| white one may be 
| used, in which case 








Cover two pieces of cardboard, seven and a half | 
inches long and five inches wide with birch bark. 

Cut the birch bark so that it will extend on all 
sides half an inch beyond the piece of cardboard, 
then fold the bark down evenly over the edge of 
the cardboard, and catch it in place with a needle 
and strong thread by taking a stitch first in the 
edge of the bark on one side, then on the other, 





it is being sewed on, and quite full at the corners 
| to prevent its drawing. 
No particular skill is necessary for making these | on the cord. 
the threads running back and forth connecting the | dainty coverings for the pillows, all that is required | When the shade is adjusted, by tying the cord 


turned-over edges of the bark. is that the sewing shall be neat and strong. 








These shams should be laid over a square of 
the same size of silk or silesia—blue, pink, or old 
gold, as preferred. These linings may be neatly 
hemmed at the edges, or finished with a plaiting 
of the same material, wide enough to project just 
beyond the lace edging. 

Any little girl who can sew patchwork neatly 


aunt, or older sister. 


Yum-Yum Dressing-Sacque. 


A queer name and a queer garment, but pretty, 
nevertheless, and very convenient to wear while 
arranging the hair. 

To make this odd dressing-sacque, select a large 
towel with a pretty border and knotted fringe. 
Fold the towel as shown in Fig. 1, the short half 
is the front, the long half the back of the sacque. 
Cut the shoulders, hollow out the neck in front and 
slit open the front of the sacque as shown by the 
dotted lines in the diagram. Sew up the shoulder 
seams. Finish the cut 
edges in front with a) 
narrow hem, or bind 
i these edges and the 
i neck with narrow, 
3 





linen tape. 

Cut some of the 
same tape into pieces 
two inches long, and 
sew these at regular 
intervals around the 
neck, catching them | 
at each end. Under- 
neath the strips of tape | 
run a ribbon one inch | 
wide and two yards 
long, the color of the border of the towel. This 
ribbon ties in a bow at the throat, and finishes off 
the Yum-Yum. 

A simpler way is to 
finish the neck witha 
narrow Hamburg 
ruffling, which may 
be either white or 
worked in colors to 
match the towel, 
closing at the throat 
with a pearl or linen 
button. 

Instead of the 
bordered towel a plain 


a 














SRILA NALLY 


Fig. 1. 





an appropriate de- 
sign of brush, comb, and hairpins should be 
worked in outline on each side of the front with 
turkey red working-cotton. 


A Straw Lamp-Shade. 

This shade is far prettier than it is possible to 
show by the illustration. The following materials 
are necessary; a bunch of nice, white straws, 
which can be bought at any drug store; one hun- 
dred large glass beads, colored or gilt, and some 
red Germantown wool, or single zephyr worsted. 

Soak the straws in warm water for a few min- 





| 
| 





utes to soften them, then with sharp scissors cut 
them in pieces one and one-half inches long. 

Cut some red worsted into bits about half an 
inch long. 

Then thread a large darning-needle with worsted, 
tie a good-sized knot at the end, string a bead, 





push it down to the knot; string a bit of worsted, 
push it down to the bead; string a piece of straw | 
and bring it against the bit of worsted. 

Next comes the worsted again, then a piece of 
straw, and so on until four pieces of straw are on 
the strand, and a bit of worsted at the top. 

Make a cord of some of the worsted, the cord 
when completed to be about five-eights of a yard 
long, and fasten a small tassel at each end. 

About eight inches from the end of this cord 
sew the strand you have just finished, leaving one 
inch of worsted above the top straw. 

One hundred strands are needed for an ordinary 
lamp-shade, but if it is to be of extra size more | 
will be necessary, and consequently more beads, 
for there must be a bead on the end of each strand. 

Sew the strands side by side, and close together 


around the top of the porcelain shade, the twoend 





strands should meet and lie close together like 
the others. 

This shade can be as easily made by a boy, us 
by a girl. 

Bon-bon Box. 

Take a piece of rongh drawing paper thirteen 
inches long and ten inches wide, and cut out 
squares of two and a half inches from each of the 
four corners, as in the dotted lines in the diagram. 














Then carefully fold down the projecting sides in 
order to make them stand up evenly and smoothly 
when bent back and upright. 

With a large needle threaded with silver cord 
lace up each corner as in illustration. 

For the cover take another piece of paper mak- 
ing the top a trifle larger than the bottom, and the 
sides an inch in depth. 








When the cover is cut out all ready to bend in 
shape, first decorate it with a few flowers painted 
in water colors, and then lace the sides together 
with silver cord, tying the ends in a bow with long 
loops. 

Sometimes very narrow ribbgns take the place of 
the cord for lacing the sides together, if delicate 
pink ribbons are used and the box ornamented 
with wild roses, the effect is charming. 


Darning-Needle Cushion. 


Take a strip of soft flannel about three and a 
half inches wide, fold over one end and roll the 
strip tightly, as a carpet is rolled, until its cireum- 
ference measures not quite three inches, then catch 
the loose end down to the roll with a few stitches. 

Take four pieces of worsted skirt braid, each 
six inches long, and with a pin fray out both ends 
of every piece until the fringe is one inch deep, 
then overhand the edges of the braid together, 
closing up the last seam over the roll of flannel. 
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Let one piece of braid be scarlet, one black, one 
blue, and the other yellow. 

Run a thread around each end just above the 
fringe, and draw it tightly, putting the ends close 
to the cushion. Work a fancy stitch over each 
seam with embroidery silk. By working narrow 
bars in button-hole stitch on one of the pieces of 
braid, you have a convenient case for a tape 
needle. Tie narrow ribbon over the gathering 
string at each end of the cushion. 

Fancy Basket. 

Cut the crowns from two old hats, correspond- 
ing in shape and size. 

Try the two crowns together, and see if one will 
fit about half an inch over the other, like a lid of 
a box; if too large, make one crown a little 
smaller around the edge by ripping off one or two 
rounds of the braid, and, holding it tight, sew it 
on again; tais should make it fit into the other 
crown snugly and evenly. 

Line each basket with colored satin or silk, and 
bind the edges with ribbon. 

Then fit the two crowns or baskets together, and 
sew them in place with a few strong stitches at the 
bottom to form a hinge. 





Around the outside edge sew a quilled ribbon 
and fasten a ribbon on either side at the top; tie 
these in a bow-knot and they will hold the two 
sides of the fancy basket firmly together. 

Use silk cord for the handles, sewing it in posi- 
tion as in the illustration, and conceal each place 
where the cord is fastened on the basket with a 
soft, silken ball. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. 

sanecrip on price is $1.75 a year, payment in 
ance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by eh, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCU —— 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post 
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and to have lost their flavor, so that they were 
| scarcely eatable. 


is that they are commonly found growing on trees— 
not, indeed, upon the branches of trees in the air, but 


* | 
upon the trunks and roots which extend into the | 


water along the creeks and inlets of the Florida 
coast. 


trees, are left out of their proper element for hours 


health, or with their multiplying almost beyond 
belief. 
These Florida oysters are very small, and not very 
| good to eat. They form, in the beds where they 
grow, a mass almost as solid as masonry. The early 
settlers of Florida built forts of these solid masses of 
| oysters as a defence against the Indians. 
The oysters on the coast of Florida were formerly 
much larger, for fossil shell-heaps, left by Indians of 


| an early race, are found along the coast, which are 


masters are required to register letters whenever | made up for the most part of very large oyster-shells. 


requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

ny one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers. who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper. 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

eas aca ee Remember that the publishers 
must be notified" by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Persons who send 


to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


Great shell-heaps of the same sort are found on the 


It is | coast of Maine. 
through the envelope | 


———— 
A CAT’S DEVOTION. 
There are many well-proved instances of dogs | 


| whose affection has led them to resist every consola- 


which shows to what time your sub- | wastes no grief on lost friendships. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA. 


Acute’ dyspepsia— sometimes improperly called 
“bilious attack,” or “gastric fever”’—is often a dis- 
tressing.disorder, but it is soon and readily relieved. 
Indigestion due to organic disease of the stomach 
does not strictly come under the head of dyspepsia. 
Chronic dyspepsia is a functional, not an organic, dis- 
order... If the eye could look within the stomach, in 
the latter case, it would see no explanation of the 
trouble, as in the case of organic disease. 

At least five kinds of fluids co-operate in the diges- 
tive process: saliva, gastric juice, bile, pancreatic 
fluid. and intestinal secretions. Indigestion, there- 


| save her life, 


fore, does not necessarily have its seat in the stom- | 


ach. 

Two forms of it are specially recognized—gastric | 
(that of the stomach) and intestinal. Each form has 
two prominent varieties: one in which the food is 
really digested, while the person has a great sense of 
discomfort; the other, in which the food is not duly 
digested, while the person has comparatively little 
suffering. In the first variety there is an abnormal 
excitability of the nerves of sensation. This is known 
as nervous dyspepsia. 

The more common causes of dyspepsia are excesses 
in eating, neglect of physical exercise, protracted 
anxiety, change from an active to a sedentary life, 
insufficient sleep, luxurious living. 

No treatment can here be prescribed suited to indi- 
vidual cases, The chief thing is to find out and re- 
move the cause. An overworked stomach should be 
relieved by giving it only the work which it can do 
easily, and by furnishing to it only that which is 


easily digested. Everything should be done to im- | 


| made an entrance. 


| 


| 


prove the general health. Change of locality and | 


general surroundings is often a help. 


Dyspepsia is rare among the young. There is with | 


them a surplus of vitality. Moreover, their physical 
activity, out-door habits and absence of care are gen- 
erally a sufficient safeguard. 

Where a child or young person is dyspeptic, the 
cause may be improper eating,—some are incessantly 
at it,—or insufficient sleep, or undue pressure at 


school, and an accompanying daily nervous anxiety | 


about lessons. Or the trouble may be due to inher- 
ited weakness of digestion, or a weakness resulting 
from some early disease. In every case the best 
medical advice should be called in. 


pe ee 
PECULIARITIES OF THE OYSTER. 


The oyster is theearliest of all travellers, probably, 


| ness, to display her accomplishment. 


for his travels begin before he is hatched. The egg | 
or embryo from which the young oyster is developed | 


is provided at first with a so-called cilia or vibrating 
hairy projection, a number of which give the infant 
oyster a swift movement through the waters. 

This lively journey continues until the little oyster 
strikes a bed of similar oysters already formed, or 
else, if he is not fortunate enough to find companions, 
arock or solid substance of some kind. There the 
egg of the oyster clings, developing, with the others 
it has found, or with those who come along after- 
ward and find it, until it is full-grown. 

As every female oyster lays from fifty to sixty | 
thousand eggs in a season, it is not surprising that it 
seems almost impossible to exhaust the oyster-beds. 
The consumption of oysters is enormous. 
quantities are shipped from certain beds along the 
Atlantic coast throughout eight months of the year, 
and yet the supply seems never to come to an end. 





Immense | 


| with thirty letters. 


We do not distinguish many different kinds of oys- | 


ters when we eat them, and yet there are between 
three hundred and fifty and four hundred varieties of 
oysters :in the world. Among the smallest kind 
known is that which the people of England, France 
and Germany usually eat—the oysters dug in the 
neighborhood of Ostend, Belgium. The largest is 
the horse-shoe oyster, which grows in the Pacific 
Ocean and elsewhere. Ordinary oysters, of choice 
varieties, transplanted from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific have been found to develop into great size, 


tion when bereaved, and to post themselves at their | 
master’s graves, refusing to be taken away until they | 


have starved to death. Such devotion is seldom | 


found in the cat, which is a philosophic animal. She 
An exception, 
however, is recorded below: 


Toby was a black female cat, with a white spot 
underneath her chin. She always went with my 
father to his office, returning home when she had 
seen him safe inside; then waited for him at the gar- 
den gate until his return at dinner-time. During this 
meal and supper she would sit on his knee, and he 
would now and then notice her by patting and calling | 
her “Old Girl.” 

This went on for some years, when my father was 
seized with the illness of which hedied. During the 
illness, the cat showed great uneasiness, making dis- 
tressing noises, so that it was necessary to debar her 
the house. My father died, and was removed in his 
coffin down stairs. 

On the following morning the cat was found sleep- 
ing on the lid of the coffin. The cat followed the 
corpse to the grave, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
after which the animal was missed. On the next 
day a member of the family, who went to put flowers 
on the grave, found poor pussy stretched there, evi- 
dently starvin 

Food was t - to her, as she resisted all attempts 
to make her return home; but it was impossible to 
and she was found one day dead on 
her master’s grave. 


FROZEN TO DEATH. 


It is unnecessary to go far from home for instances 
of extreme suffering. Our cold winters are the cause 
of a great amount of misery. The last winter, es- 
pecially, was marked by numberless cases of priva- | 
tion and suffering, and, in some instances, of death, | 
in the West. 


In the Sandy Creek Valley, Dakota, the family of 
| Edward Lachison lived, ten miles from the nearest 
neighbor. After one ‘of the winter storms had 
ceased, the family not having been heard from in six 
weeks, two Indians undertook to reach the spot. | 

They found that the cabin had been completely cov- | 
ered in with snow. After considerable work, they | 
On the bed lay the wife with a 
new-born babe at her breast. By the bed stood the 
husband, half-reclining against the post, as if in the 
act of waiting upon his wife. In a trundle-bed, in 
the corner of the room, were two boys and one girl, 
clinging closely together, as if they were trying to 
keep warm. 

The scene was lifelike and realistic, but on touch 
they were all found to be dead—frozen stiff. Not one 
had survived to tell the story of their sufferings. 

The cattle stood around like statues outside, and 
as the snow was shovelled aside, their bodies were 
brought to view much as the relics of Pompeii were | 
rescued from their beds of lava. This is but a sam- 
ple of the terrible suffering endured in that region. 





| 


CS es 
WISHED TO BE NOTICED. 


Yes, of course we all desire to be noticed. At least, 
we do not like it when people act as though our exist- 
ence were too unimportant to be taken into consider- 
ation. The impulse to rebel against a slight of this | 
kind appears early in life. } 


Two very little girls were one afternoon entertain- 
ing themselves and their elders at an afternoon party. 
One of them had recently learned to spell “cat,” and 
she was standing up before the company trying, 
through much tribulation of timidity and forgetful- 


The other little dot became aggrieved; nobody was 
porn any notice of her; everybody was listening to | 
zouise. 


In she pushed before the star of the « i and 


| Price PHUpeLat 





COMPANION. | 





| A Dining Car Line to the Pacific Ocean. 


| ‘The Northern Pacific Railroad, the only one of the | For PONIES 

A singular characteristic of the oysters of Florida | trans-continental lines running dining cars through to 

the Pacitic coast, announced a new time schedule taking 
The principal features of this new | 


effect Nov..20, 1887. 
schedule are: 
| First. 


ing St. Paul at 4p. M. daily. 


hours. 


Second. An additional through express train, to which 
will be attached Pullman sleepers, dining cars, and em- 

| igrant sleepers, leaving St. Paul at 8 A. M. daily, for 
Helena, Butte, Missoula, Spokane Falls and Eastern 

| Washington points; this train making the through time 
five hours quicker than the former Pacific coast express, 
giving the intended Pacific_coast settler fourteen hours 


quicker time than heretofore. 


Third, Three express trains daily from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to Moorhead, Minn., Fargo and Jamestown, 
| D.T., with through Pullman sleepers to Grand Forks, 
Fergus Falls, Wahpeton and principal points in North 


Dakota. 


The Northern Pacific not only offers to the travelling 


| public the best train service, including its famous din- 


| ing cars, Pullman palace drawing room and sleeping 


cars, emigrant sleepers and splendid day coaches, but 
from Chicago and all Eastern cities to Portland, Ore., 
as quick time as by any other route, while to Butte and 
Helena, Mont., it is the shortest line by one hundred and 
seventy -six und three hundred and sixty-six miles 
respectively, actually saving the traveller to Butte six 
hours, and to Helena, eighteen hours, as 
other line. 

The great reduction in time will be of particular in- 
terest to all classes of travel, especially Yellowstone 
Park and Pacific coast excursionists plating a 
return trip by the all rail line—the * Mt. Shasta” route 
—between San Francisco and Portland, and a trip along 
the Columbia River or over the famous Cascade mount- 
ains, via the Northern Pacific. [Adv. 





The pains and aches of rheumatism have in many 
instances been cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 








AWARD OF PRIZES 


for the best Photographs made with the Companion 
Photographic Outfit, No. 1: 1st prize to Lester C. Long- 
well, of Kilbourne, Ohio: 2nd, to Louie E. Thayer, of 
Collinsville, Conn. Pete, MASON & Cco., 

1 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Mass. 





CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 


PAT APFLIED FOR 





It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains, and 
| in fact everything foreign to the color of Se skin, —— 
ly by using with soap and water. It never becom: 
fo ul Or curries any contagion, and will not injure “ine 
most delicate skin, as is done by the use of pomace 
| stone, bristle brushes, ete. Printers, Penman, Type- 
writers, Blacksmiths, Machinists, om ey Painters, 
Farmers, and all whose hands are stained by their la- 
bor, can cleanse them easily without rupturing or weak- 
ening the skin. Price, 25 Cents each. Send us Postal 
note and we will forward by mail. C. J. BAILEY & 
» Manufacturers, 132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents wanted. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


“QAMANTHA 
SARATOGA” 


AGENTS WANTED. 





\ “Sez h *Pause, Josiah Allen! It 
will kiil you to drink so much of 
this water!!° ‘But think of the 
cheapness on’t, Samantha !” Sez i, 
‘If funeral e. 
that 5 cents it wouldn’t come so 
cheap. But that man was dethly 
sick. He had drinked 11 tumblers 
full. ”—Extract. “I find in this ee 
Mm e delicious humor that 
made her works ry oy forever. ”"— Will Carleton. ‘Full 
of genuine wit.”— Re ‘any, D. D.“‘Homely and 
jubilant humor.”—Hon, 8. ‘ox, M.C. “Itis an evangel 
of the keenest, wittiest, and drollest sarcasm on the 
follies of fashion.”—Luth. Observer. “An exceedingly 
amusing book.”—Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. “There are 
parts so excruciatingly funny w we have had to sit back 
and laugh till the tears came.”— Weekly Witness. “Un- 
que stionably her best.”—Detroit Free Press. It takes off 
ratoga _—- Jlirtations, low necks, dudes, pug 
dogs, etc. "The (100) pictures by “Opper” are just 
killing.” People crazy to get it. 


aa NEARLY 50,000 SOLD!!! -e# 
Agents are — Thousands iA Orders for Holiday Gifts. 
week. 


ts, 47 = a, wee 50. ag 
eonceace lo ts) 
D Bros? Philadelphia or Kan auhy. y 





Twelve hours quicker time from St. Paul to 
Helena and Butte, Montana, and twenty-four hours | 
shorter time to Portland, Ore., Tacoma, W. T., and all 
When the tide falls the oysters, clinging to these North Pacific evast points, by the limited express leav- 
The time of No. 2, the cor- 
at a time; but this does not interfere with their responding traim ast bound, will be shortened seventeen 


against any | 


DEC. 15, 1887. 
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and HORSES 


OF ALL SIZES. 

| THE FINEST 

| RIDING CARTS IN THE WORLD. 
25 STYLES. 

For Two or Four Passengers. 
FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS 

EF. A. BABCOCK & CoO., 
Builders of Fine Carriages, AMESBURY, MASS. 


Music Almost Given Away! 


a." introduce ‘*‘Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 

} pery year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 

(o >remiums in every family having a Piano or 
Come we will, on receipt of 20 cts., send samples 
h ten complete pieces of our very latest 
popular Voca and Instrumental Music 
size (1144 x 13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
mauets aper, and would cost from 30 to 50 cts. 
ach at music stores. We also publish the very 
beautiful Js, ee Gores, “If The Waters Could 
wai hey Flow.” A greater success than 
hite ite Wings hualied for 60c. ILLIS W —— 

-» 8342 and 844 B’way, New York. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQ PANTS 




















Full Suits and Overcoats. 
Close competition, to 
28 supply the people ‘the 
ss nece puaries of life at low- 
‘© est cost, is the order of the 
BE day. In many instances, 
$= this can only be reached 
“SS by the manufacturer and 
} the consumer dealing di- 
es 
324] DO YOU WEAR 
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rectly with each other, and 
saving the consumer, the 
jobbers and retailers big 
expenses and profit. This is 
the secret of our success, 
and the people are find- 
ing it out so rapidly that 
our busipess has more than 
To make it perfeetly safe for 


quadrupled this fall. 
people to buy in this manner, we agree to refund 


money for any cause, or make a second pair. 
We rarely make errors ourselves, owing to our almost 
perfect system, but sometimes the buyer sends wrong 
measures, and even then we guarantee a second pair 
or money "refunded. 

Upon receipt of 6 cents we mail package of 20 samples 
and self-measurement blanks, and (as a special induce- 
ment to mention ee = y r) a good linen tape measure 
free. If you cannot IT for complies. tell us about 
what styles you prefer, send us your Waist, Inside 
Leg and Hip measures, together rwitls $3 and 35 cents 
for prepaid express or postage, and we will guarantee 
satisfaction. 

The American Express Co. (capital a millions) 
will cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston 
office about us, and the way we treat our oo 

PLEMOnTe ROCK PANTS CO 
8 Summer Street, | ag Mass. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


OUR own GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE, 


$25.00. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. ‘It is London Seal 
Skin Dye with velvet finish. The model 
shape is our own. In ordering by mail 











the following, are the bust \ sees endl 
), 42, 44 and 46 





32, 34, 36, 38, 40 


Pronounced by every 
one the Best Children’s 
Shoe ever manufac- 
tured. C hildren’s sizes, 

5 to 8, in Curacoa Kid, 
Berache Goat, and Peb- 
ble Goat, $1.50;  chil- 
dren’s sizes, 834 to 1034, 
in Curacoa Kid, Straight 
Goat, and Pebble, $1.75; 
misses’ sizes, in Curacoa 

Kid oy Goat, and 
Pebble, 
$2.25; ‘sae Best Calf 
Button and Balmoral, $3.50, size 234 to 63 : 
$6, wy. and Balmoral, size 10 to 2, $2! 5. Widths, 

>» an . 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK! 


JACK HALL; 


OR, THE SCHOOLDAYS OF AN AMERICAN BOY. 
By ROBERT GRANT. Illustrated. 
“ The book has the true ring all through; there is not 
a false note from beginning to end, and any parent may 
pe it into the hands of the roe 5 susceptible boy, - “e ol - 
ng sure that nothing but good’ will come from it.”— 
by 





Boston Heraid, November 6. Published 





JORDAR, MARSH & CO., Boston. 





rattled off indignantly : 

Two years old las’ Tuesday—born Falmouf—Barn- 
stable County—name Alma—Misser C’eveland P’esi- 
dent —Adam firs’ man!” 

She had succeeded; every one in the room roared, 
and y~ Fea attention was fixed upon her little 
vain se 

———_@_—__ 


ALL THE LETTERS. 
One of our exchanges calls attention toa queer 
contest that has been taking place recently, and ends | 


with a challenge which, as a representative of young 
folks, we accept: 





The idea is ‘to. see who can produce the shortest 
grammatical sentence containing all the letters of 
the alphabet. It resulted in the following: ‘John 
quickly extemporized five tow-bags.’ This sentence 
contains thirty-four letters. Can any of our young 
| folks make a shorter one?” 

Yes, we can. 


Evidently, while good grammar is | 
necessary, 


sense is not required. Accordingly we 
offer this: My Jabez quickly vexed the wrong fops. 
Thirty-one letters, and no consonant repeated; and 
we believe it may be possible to accomplish the feat 


——__.¢—__,_—__ 
CROCKERY AND CHINA. 


An English footman overheard his grand mistress 
describe the upper, middle and lower classes as crock- 
ery, delft and china. 


A few minutes later the grand lady ordered him to 
tell the nursemaid to bring down young master for a 
visitor to see. 

‘Hello, Crockery, bring down little Chaney!” called 
out the ironical footman, going to the foot of the 
stairs. 














BARNEY & BERRY 
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A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





THE 


PRICE — 
Send for Circular. 





WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


~ PRACTICAL, DURABLE, FAST G.V 
Can be operated at once. A machine for every one. 


PRICE. 
No.1. Japanned, $8 
in Pine Box. 
No. 2. Japanned, $10 
In Leather Case Box. 
No. 3, Full Nickeled, 
In Black Wal- $15 
nut Case, Satin and 
Plush Lined. 


The WORLD TYPEWRITER 
is an educator for 
the young. Indis 4 
sable for the © 

Invaluable for ze “ 
eral correspondence. 


GEO. BECKER & C0., 


30 Gt. Ng sre St.. N. 
C.0. aDaxpokrit, 
Boston, Mass.. 
Sole Aat. for N. Eng. 
WV. DuFFvs & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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